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HIS WIFE WAS /LL. 


HE WAS RUSHING TO 


HER...WHEN BANG! 


...A BLOW-OUT! 


REX BEACH 


well-known author 


Read REX BEACH’S thrilling 
True Story of the man who is 
living on “Borrowed Time” 





* URRY! Your wife is ill!’”” Constable 
Stilling leaped into his car —‘20 
—25—30—35—40’readthespeedometer. 
It was nine-thirty at night. There was no 
time to spare. ‘Faster! Faster!’ And then 
—without warning—BANG! A blow-out! 
The car leaped out of control like a wild- 
cat—swerved to the left—just missed 
crashing headlong into a telephone pole! 


Escaped By Inches 


Yes, Constable Stilling, of Philadelphia, 
came within an inch of never reaching 
his home. But Lady Luck smiled that 
night—and the extent of his injury was 
a wrenched shoulder. Some miracle had 
saved him. As he, himself, says: “I feel 
now that I am living on ‘borrowed time.’ 


Altogether too often, screaming head- 
lines carry tales of disaster wrought by 
blow-outs. From reliable sources I have 
been told that thousands are killed or 
injured when blow-outs throw cars out 
of control. And small wonder. 


Just stop to consider what happens to 
your tires when you’re skimming over the 
pavements at 50, 60 miles an hour. 


Naturally the heat generated is terrific, 
and you’re totally unaware of it because 
the trouble begins inside the tire. A tiny 
invisible blister may form between the 
rubber and the fabric. Just a little thing 
to begin with, this blister keeps getting 


bigger and BIGGER 
and the worst part 
is that you don’t 
know it’s there until 
BANG! And then it 
may be too late. 


It’s a fact that engineers are doing every- 
thing in their power to make driving 
safe. But it seems to me that as far as tires 
are concerned, the greatest single con- 
tribution has been from Goodrich en- 
gineers. They have developed a real blow- 
out protection called the Golden Ply, 
found only in Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 

It is a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to 
resist internal tire heat. You can easily 
see what this means. Blisters don’t get a 
chance to form between the rubber and 
fabric inside your tires ...and that means 
blow-outs due to this heat don’t get 
started. 

That’s certainly one protection every- 
one should invest in—especially when 
Silvertowns, I am told, are priced lower 
than many other super-quality tires. 


Don’t YOU Take Chances 
You can be sure that Constable Stilling 
doesn’t take any chances with his tires 
these days. He’s ready for any emergency 
and soare his Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 
Here is another enrollment in the ranks 


“*The car leaped out of control like a wildcat—just missed a telephone pole.’’ 


of safe drivers who feel that tires which 
protect people from the dangers of high 
speed blow-outs are a vital form of life 
insurance. Remember, you can buy these 
life-saving Silvertowns at Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Stores and Goodrich dealers 


Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 





With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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a check for #150 


ry month _ 


Retire at 55, 60, or 65 by the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan 


ANY PEOPLE seem to think they 

have to be wealthy before they 

can retire and have an income of $150 

every month for the rest of their lives. 

They say “Retiring is for rich people 

—not for folks like us. We’ll have to wait 
until we have made a lot of money” 

But, fortunately, that is not true. To- 
day even people with modest incomes 
can afford to retire. 

You may have nothing saved now. 
You may be worth only half what you 
were a few years ago. Or the only money 
you have may be your salary check. In 
any case, by merely following a simple, 
definite retirement income plan, you 
can quit work and retire some day, with 
a monthly income guaranteed to you 
for life. 

For example, suppose you decide that 
you want to be able to retire on $150 a 


month beginning at the age of 60. Here 
is what you can get: 

1. A check for $150 when you reach 
60 and a check for $150 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your 
Plan can also include: 

2.A life income for your wife if you 
die before retirement age. 

3.A monthly disability income for 
yourself if, before age 55, total disa- 
bility stops your earning power for 6 
months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by 
an 85-year-old company with over half 
a billion dollars of insurance in force. 
If you want to retire some day, and are 
willing to lay aside a portion of your 
income every month, you can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel at the 
time of life when every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men. Sim- 
ilar plans are available to women. The 


income is not limited to $150. It can be 
more or less—even as little as $10 or 
$20 a month, if you want to start mod- 
estly. And you can retire at any of the 
following ages: 55, 60, 65 or 70. 


You Don’t Have to be Rich 
to Retire in 15 Years 


How much does it cost? When we know 
your present age, how much income 
you want and when you want to retire, 
we can tell you to the exact penny. In 
the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, for in most cases every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You will 
receive, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of the interesting illustrated book- 
let shown below. It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. Send for your copy now. The cou- 
pon is for your convenience. 


COPY RIGHT 1937. BY P. M. L.!t. CO. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
218 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


G) Please send me by mail, without 


"0 “ igati ibing the 
ESTABLISHED 1651 obligation, your book descri 
PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Lucome Plin 


Pha 


— 


Name a 
Date of Birth_—_{_——"—___ 


Business Address_—__——_— 








TWO EXTRA HANDS 
VE ryeist 


No longer need typists go through thou- 
sands of wasteful, time-consuming, tedious 
operations interleaving and removing car- 
bons in typing multiple copy forms. The 
Speed-Feed, using Egry Continuous Forms, 
does this automatically; makes all time of 
operator productive; speeds up output of 
typed forms 50% and more! Eliminates use 
of costly preinserted one time 

carbons. Saves up to $7 per 

thousand sets of forms, yet 

costs only 2¢ per day to use. 

Requires no change in type- 

writer construction or oper- 

ation. Get all the facts. 
Demonstrations in your own 

office without obligation. 

Address Dept. NW-327. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 














Next Week 
in 
NEWS-WEEK 


A new department bringing 
you information heretofore 
available in no publication. 


Predicting the outcome and ef- 
fects of current news .. . point- 
ing out the significance of to- 
day’s headlines . . . calling 
attention to important but gen- 
erally overlooked features of 
the news—it will forecast the 
trends of tomorrow, give you a 
more thorough understanding 
of the current scene. 


It starts in next week’s issue 
of News-Week. Get your 
copy early ... you'll like it. 
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TRANSITION 


LETTERS 


EXTENDED: We are receiving at this in- 
stitution two Nrws-WEEK magazines each 
addressed to the following: 

Herbert S. Weston 

U. S. Penitentiary 

Alcatraz Island, Calif. 


Alphonse Capone 

Aleatraz Island 

San Francisco, Calif. 

As these are duplicate orders, it 
gested that these particular subscriptions be 
made an extension to the subscriptions which 
these particular inmates are receiving 
through orders placed by themselves. 

J. A. Jounson 
Warden 


is sug- 


United States Penitentiary 
Alcatraz Island, Calif. 


Editorial Note: News-WrEEk will be glad to ex- 
tend these subscriptions if Warden Johnson will see to 
it that the recipients will continue to be found at the 
same address. 


RICHARD: In your Feb. 13 issue, page 24, 
you definitely say that “Richard II” was last 
presented in America by Edwin Booth in 
1875. 

During the late Spring or early Summer 
of 1916, I saw, at the Hollis Street Theatre, 
Boston, Sir Herbert Tree’s last appearance 
in America for the time being. The play was 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” After the 
last curtain, Sir Herbert made a speech to 
the effect that the show was breaking up that 
night; the following day would see many 
men of the company on their way to join the 
British Army. The situation was tense; the 
audience, which had shown’ enthusiasm 


throughout the performance, was stirred. Sir 
Herbert, appropriately to the intimacy and 
sympathy of the moment, added that if the 
audience was minded to stay, he would put on 
the abdication scene from “Richard II.” 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor’ had been 
elaborately staged with special features of 
music and dance.. This rollicking perform- 
ance with its artistic setting was presently 
followed by the tragic and convincing scene 
within the dim Star Chamber. 

The fine performance of Sir Herbert Tre 
as Richard, with Lynn Harding, if I recal 
correctly, as Bolingbroke, was competent! 
supported by a numerous cast. While tl! 
unique features of the occasion are inci 
dental to the purpose of this letter, the pe: 
fect and impromptu rendering of the scen 
from “Richard II” implies that this play w 
in Tree’s American repertory that year. 

This reference to your interesting review 
of Evans’ Richard is far from a criticis 
because I am constantly amazed at the high 
degree of accuracy in your necessarily hast) 
summaries of current events. I am impressed 
by the skill with which you arrange and set 
forth these summaries, .. . 

Austin T. Whit! 

Los Angeles, Calif, 


DENUNCIATION: Perry F. Garnett, writ- 
ing in the Mar. 13 issue, wonders “if the peo- 
ple who constantly urge disarmament go to 
bed at night behind unlocked doors and leave 
jewelry and other valuables lying around 
loose and unguarded?” Of course we might 
remark that most of us do not have any val- 
uables worth stealing, but, taking him at his 
word, do we make our humes into arsenals 
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BUY TIEW 1937 CHEVROLET 
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The outstanding beauty of Chevrolet’s New Steelstream Styling —the 
extra strength and safety of its Solid Steel Turret Top Construction 


—and Complete Insulation Throughout—all add to that greater dollar 


value for which Chevrolet trucks are famous. 


PERFECTED HYDRAU- 
LIC BRAKES — NEW 
HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
14 [ej] \ | ee 10): 4 ae RO) VO) 7 -V Gl = 
-— IMPROVED LOAD DISTRIBU- 
TION — NEW STEELSTREAM 
STYLING — IMPROVED FULL- 
FLOATING REAR AXLE WITH NEW 
ONE-PIECE HOUSING (on 1'/-ton 
Models) — NEW ALL-STEEL CAB — 
PRESSURE STREAM LUBRICATION 


General Motors Installment Plan— monthly payments to suit your purse. 


P cHevaower f You get more for your money when you buy a | 
atten wew.5IS7 Chevrolet truck or commercial car. 
teansrortaion =» “That will be perfectly plain to you when you 

study the accompanying list of Chevrolet features; and it will 

become even plainer when you examine these new trucks and 
try one of them on your own job. 

Nowhere else at Chevrolet’s low prices will you find a truck 
so safe; or one that combines such great power with such 
great economy; or one that is so pleasing to the eye. Because 
nowhere else will you find a truck with Chevrolet’s quality 
features, including Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, New High- 
Compression Valve-in-Head Engine and new, more modern 
Steelstream Styling. 

Buy one of these new Chevrolet trucks or commercial cars 
for greatest pulling power and greatest all-round economy. 
Buy one for more power per gallon—lower cost per load. 
Phone or visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer—today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 
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*CHURCHWARDEN’ PIPES 
























PIPE TEOS UNCLE 
GAVE HIM - HE 





















{ MAYBE YOu 
FINE ‘CHURCHWARDEN WOULD TELL ME 
WHY ITS CALLED, 
A CHURCHWARDEN, 









PIPES WERE OF CLAY, OF 














THE 'CHURCH WARDEN’ WAS THE PIPE 
PARTICULARLY AFFECTED BY THE 
CLERGY IN THE REIGN OF KING JAMES I, 
WHO GRANTED A CHARTER OF 

INCORPORATION TO THE'WORSHIPFUL 
PIPEMAKERS’ COMPANY IN I6IS9 THE 


















ALY. 






THIS ORGANIZATION CONSISTED OF Four 
WARDENS AND 24 ASSISTANTS. IT 
HAD ON ITS COAT OF ARMS THREE 
FLOWERING TOBACCO PLANTS AND 
EXISTED UPWARDS OF 250 YEARS 
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COOL SMOKE - 











THE ‘CHURCHWARDEN’ HAD LONG SINCE 
BECOME A POPULAR PIPE FOR 

LEISURELY INDOOR SMOKING — 
— LONG STEM MADE FOR A 


































































































THANKS, JUDGE’ YOU REALLYT YES, 1 74 
INTRODUCED ME TO COOL /REMEMBER 
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TRY ME ON THIS 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! 


SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS OF 
, PRINCE ALBERT. IF YOU DONT FIND 
IT THE MELLOWEST, TASTIEST PIPE 
TOBACCO YOU EVEK SMOKED, RETURN 
THE POCKET TIN WITH THE REST OF 
THE TOBACCO IN IT TO US AT ANY TIME 


WITHIN A MONTH FROM THIS DATE, 


AND WE WILL REFUND FULL 
PURCHASE PRICE, PLUS POSTAGE. 


™»,, (SIGNED)R.J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WINSTON. 


tt SALEM, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


a 


AND THAT WAS ONLY THE BEGINNING 
OF WHAT INTERESTS ME NOW IN 


SMOKING LONG AGO WHEN | HOW RA. RIGHT DOWN THE LIST-COOLNESS 
YOU TOLD ME ABOuT INTERESTED | |MILONESS, TASTINESS, AND *BITE-LESS - 
PRINCE ALBERT YOU WERE IN | |NESS” PA, SCORES HIGH t ecamet 
ITS CRIMP 

Curt’ we q ( AND, SPEAKING 

mG FOR THE LADIES, 

< - - IT HAS A GRAND 

S ge 


i 


5 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2- 
ounce tin of Prince Albert 


IT’S GOOD “MAKIN’S”’ TOO! 


{ PRINGE ALBERT 
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and go to bed at night with a lighted bom} 
beneath our pillow? 

I can only express my sympathy with him 
for his own war experience, but his almost 
eager desire to send other through the same 
hell makes one cast doubts on his common 
sense. 

Yes, he was called to the colors to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” But where js 
democracy today? Or, for that matter, where 
was it then? A nation in which men were ar- 
rested for quoting from the Declaration of 
Independence or for expressing their abom 
ination for human bloodshed could not be 
called democratic .. . 

The old adage “it takes two to make ; 
quarrel” is quite as true in international as 
in personal conflict. If Mr. Garnett has any 
fears about the ability of European 
ernments to keep their word let him consider 
the United States. Even a general perusal o 
our dealings with the Indians and with Mex- 
ico and Spain will convince him of the con- 
trary. 

The last war accomplished absolutely noth- 
ing beneficial to humanity—unless one calls 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco beneficial 
Another war can only end in anarchy, 
pestilence. . . 

As one of the “youth of our land” I de- 
nounce the program of militarization. And 
iny blood, and the blood of millions of others 
like me, would most assuredly “fertilize Flan 
ders poppies” if we were to succumb to such 
a program. It may be “men’s work” to pre- 
pare for war, but boys fight it... 

Ropert W. 


strife 


LAMBER 


Decatur, Ill. 





SURPRISE: [ have read many of the | 
ters in your Mar. 6, 1937, issue. I am sur 
prised that you would publish the statement 
credited to one Ronald F. North—Eau 
Claire, Wis. He says: ‘Never look for fair 
treatment from the devotee of any religio 
I hope I have misunderstood his meaning 
it were not for religion I would like hi: 
tell first what the world would be. We « 
see every day in every way the fruits of 
ple away from the influence of religion 
God. 

In countries where God is not known, sure- 
ly, we know their conditions. 

I think it would be far better to advocate 
religion and going to church instead of 
lishing things which are the thoughts of the 
“modern trend of the times’’—as they call 

Children and especially youth are just | 
ing for thoughts like Mr. North’s—to get 
with the “modern thought—” 

Rose M. Ha 


E. St. Louis, Ill. 
* 


In your issue of Feb. 20, 

Frank Murphy of Michigan as 
moments 
will 


DENIAL: 
refer to Gov. 
follows: “In his more ebullient 
Murphy has boasted that some day he 
become the first Catholic President of the 
United States.” 

I have known Frank Murphy from the 
moment he first entered public life in Mich- 
igan. I happen to have written the first story 
about him as a public figure. Our friendship 
has been close and unbroken. 

I know absolutely that he never directly or 
indirectly, flippantly or in earnest, made any 
such statement as that you attributed to him. 


Frank Murphy is a smart man, a shrewd 
student of politics, and a person of innate 
taste. He would be none of these if he said, 
even in jest: “I will be the first Catholic 
President of the United States.” 

Joun MANNING 

Managing Editor 
Detroit Times 
Detroit, Mich. 
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TODAY IN. AMERICA 


RELIEF AND INFLATION 


FEW simple economic facts have been accepted by 
A all fair and unprejudiced observers of the ups and 
downs of the business cycle. They are: that runaway 
price inflation can be prevented only through the in- 
creased production and consumption of goods; that the 
essentials of increased production and consumption 
are a plentiful supply of money, materials and men; 
and that whatever restricts the supply of any one of 
these items tends toward disastrous inflation. 

Chairman Eccles last week quite properly took the 
position that the government has a primary responsi- 
bility for the regulation of the amount and cost of 
money. Now that recovery has come, it must keep cap- 
ital abundant and at the same time balance the budget 
and begin retiring the public debt in order to counter- 
balance the expansion of private debts. But he says 
further that the government has a secondary responsi- 
bility. It must intervene with “all the powers at its 
command” to deal with those conditions that restrict 
the free supply of materials and men (see page 7). 

It is natural, then, that Chairman Eccles’ statement 
should raise the question of whether the Administra- 
tion is, in fact, adjusting its policies in relation to men 
and materials to conform with its announced policy on 
capital. Let us look at two aspects of Administration 
policy—its relief and labor policies—and see if we can 
discern the elements of a consistent program designed 
to prevent inflation. 


\ the face of an acute outbreak of strikes, the Ad- 

ministration is making no apparent effort to remind 
the onward-marching C.1.0. that increased wages and 
shorter hours threaten the real interest of the public 
and the workers when they limit production and stimu- 
late unjustifiable price advances. It gives indication 
of no apparent concern over the interruptions of that 
continuity of production which alone can make the 
profits on which the government’s tax receipts are de- 
pendent. 

\t the same time, trustworthy reporters who are not 
ignorant of Mr. Hopkins’ plans have announced that 
he envisions a permanent relief policy which runs coun- 
ter to Mr. Eccles’ wise credit policies in every partic- 
ular. These relief plans grow out of Mr. Hopkins’ frank 
recognition of the disintegration that has taken place in 
the WPA, the decline in the quality of WPA projects 
and the growing dissatisfaction with the unstandardized 
methods of distributing WPA funds. 

Mr. Hopkins looks toward a policy based upon a long- 
range program of public works not unlike that which 
Mr. Ickes’ Public Works Administration has been car- 
rying on. This program would discard the “means” 
test and hire unemployed men regardless of whether or 
not they were “flat broke.” Its purpose would appear 
to be not so much the employment of any particular 
group of men, as the general stimulation of the build- 
ing industry and, through it, general industry. Mr. 
Hopkins would simultaneously force private industry 
to hire men off WPA rolls through legislation shorten- 
ing the work week. Such a policy, he allows, would 
still leave a number of people unemployable either in 
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By RAYMOND MOLEY 





a stepped-up WPA or a stepped-down industry. But 
these people might be taken care of by an expansion of 
the Social Security program (especially if the pension 
age were immediately lowered) and by the localities 
(to which the Federal government would contribute on 
a matched-money basis). 


HAT would be the effect of such a program? 

(1) Searcities of goods—since laws would shorten 
the working week faster than machinery improved our 
efficiency and since great public-works projects would 
accentuate scarcities of capital goods thus produced. 

(2) Increasing scarcity of skilled men. 

(3) Retarded employment of the unskilled, who can 
go to work no more rapidly than jobs are furnished for 
them through the services of the skilled—hence a pos- 
sible net decline in employment. 

(4) Price inflation caused by restricted production. 

(5) The allotment of an ever higher ratio of relief 
funds to materials necessary to an elaborate public- 
works program. 

(6) Continued and more acute budget unbalance. 

(7) Monetary inflation. 

In brief, Mr. Hopkins’ program, by causing a serious 
budget unbalance, on the one hand, and by artificially 
restricting production, on the other, would churn the 
surf of price inflation into a devastating tidal wave. He 
would prime the pump at the very moment that Mr. 
Eccles, who was himself one of the staunchest advo- 
cates of a government policy of borrow-and-spend dur- 
ing the depression, cries out that the time has come to 
call a halt. And this in the name of the unemployed 
who still remain on the rolls of WPA. 

Now it is perfectly clear that hundreds of thousands 
who have been unemployed for several years can no 
longer expect to fit again into enterprises which call 
for fast, smooth and skillful performance in a disci- 
plined organization. They have slipped behind. The 
pace and nature of their work have been too slow and 
the cadence of industry is as high as it ever was. Ob- 
viously whether in light public work or in no work at 
all, the government is likely to have to support a good 
many of these people for a good many years to come. 

But that does not justify an elaborate program of 
public works supporting, out of the public purse, hun- 
dreds of thousands of other men capable of securing 
private employment. Probably the most useful thing 
the WPA, NYA and CCC can do now is to develop vo- 
cational training, thus helping to separate from the re- 
lief rolls everyone who is in any way capable of taking 
up the industrial pace again. Many of us have repeat- 
edly emphasized the need for such training. 

The relief policy of which Mr. Hopkins is now think- 
ing, on the contrary, looks to the reduction rather than 
the increase of the supply of skilled workers available 
to the nation’s rapidly expanding private industry. 
It would contribute further to a lagging production 
already aggravated by strikes. 

To adopt such a policy toward relief and at the same 
time to fail to exercise every possible means to red, ‘e 
strikes is truly to burn the candle at both ends. 
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SALUTE TO 


Forty-Four years ago, in 1893, the “999” pulled the 
Empire State Express over the New York Central tracks 
at the incredible speed of 112144 miles an hour. High- 
riding, with fuel shoveled in by hand, and a train of 
wooden cars rattling behind, it rocketed over the rails 
belching smoke and cinders, terrifying but thrilling the 
countryside. It is doubtful if any other locomotive in 
the history of steam so stirred the imagination. Cer- 
tainly none so thoroughly deserved acclaim. For few 
locomotives to this day can attain the speed of the “999.” 

What, then, can be said for streamlining? 

Perhaps too much emphasis has been given the 
streamlining of locomotives and of trains. Symbolic of 
modern progress, it has many merits which have 
captured popular imagination. Unfortunately, it has 
distracted attention from the most vital factor in 
railroad progress. 

The thing that is revolutionizing railroad operation 
today is the introduction of light-weight equipment of 
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greatly increased strength—chiefly through the Budd 


method of fabricating stainless steel by the SHoTwELD 
process. 

Stainless-steel trains make possible long-sustained 
higher speed with an increased margin of safety and a 
great reduction in operating costs. Budd-built stainless- 
steei trains are the product of Budd methods. This 
means an all-inclusive functioning that embraces design, 


patented equipment and actual production. 





Originator of all-steel 
bodies for automobiles, 
now used almost univer- 
sally, the Edw. G. Budd 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany has pioneered 
modern methods in the 
design and fabrication 
of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WE!IGHT 
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INFLATION: Administration Declares War on New Boom 


But Financial Advisers Differ on Choice of Proper Weapons 


“Tt do not hesitate to say, in the 
simplest, clearest language of which I 
am capable that, although the prices of 
many products of the farm have gone 
up... I am not satisfied either with 
the amount or the extent of the rise 
... It is definitely a part of our policy 
to increase the rise and to extend it to 
those products which have as yet felt 
no benefit. If we cannot do this one 
way we will do it another. Do it we 
will.” 

When President Roosevelt thus de- 
fined his aims in October, 1933, farmers 
were getting 85 cents a bushel for 
wheat, 94% cents a pound for cotton. 
Since then prices have soared until 
wheat a fortnight ago hit $1.40; cotton, 
15 cents. 

Other commodities joined in the up- 
turn—result of improved consumption, 
short supplies, rearmament demand 
abroad, and higher labor costs. With- 
in the past year copper rose from 9 to 
16 cents a pound; tin from 48 to 65 
cents; rubber, 16 to 28 cents. 


Fears: The administration’s former 
concern over how to jack up the com- 
modity level has recently turned into 
anxiety, lest the price advance get out 
of hand. President Roosevelt first 
voiced this fear in his fireside radio 
talk Mar. 9: “Recovery is speeding up 
to a point where the dangers of 1929 
are again becoming possible; not this 
week or month, perhaps, but within a 
year or two.” 

Last week the President’s lieutenants 
repeated his warning, and the cry of 
inflation echoed throughout the coun- 
try. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 
“All of us are afraid of a repetition of 
the 1929 boom. We don’t like this flash- 
in-the-pan thing, and wherever we are 








in government we are in favor of sta- 
bility.” 

Secretary of Commerce Roper: “In- 
dustrial production now is more than 
20 per cent ahead of a year ago. 
We must not, however, let our op- 
timism cloud vision and obscure danger 
signals. More than a year ago I be- 
gan... sounding cautions against un- 
guarded business booms. I now appeal 
to business groups to assume their 
proper responsibilities for safeguarding 
and protecting our future economic 
progress. 

“Under our economy, raw-material 
price increases, enlarged operating ex- 
penses, and uncontrolled speculative 
advances are contributing factors. I 
cannot say whether any of these in- 
fluences are now out of line. My pur- 
pose is to urge that the situation be 
studied by all concerned for the pro- 
tection of all.” 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Mc- 
Grady: “Unless the various branches 
of the economic order move forward 
together in a balanced manner, we may 
soon find ourselves on the verge of an- 
other collapse.” 


Facts: The chorus of warnings star- 
tled businessmen, barely out of the last 
depression, yet now threatened with a 
new one. Had recovery lifted them 
unawares back to the dizzy, dangerous 
heights of 1929? 

A few business indicators have lately 
passed their predepression peaks, 
notably petroleum and electricity out- 
put. Steel production is currently run- 
ning about 10 per cent above the 1929 
average and, according to the trade 
publication Iron Age, mills have un- 
filled orders “possibly greater than at 
any other time since the World War.” 
But most other indexes of activity re- 





main below their 1929 levels. Despite 
the recent skyrocketing of commodities, 
wholesale prices stand at 92 per cent 
of 1929; stock prices, 57 per cent; in- 
dustrial production, 97 per cent; de- 
partment-store sales, 82 per cent. 
The biggest drawback to “pros- 
perity” is unemployment—8,403,000 
workers out of jobs in January, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, compared with an esti- 
mated 1,132,000 eight years ago. 


IpEAS: Few economists would crit- 
icize the administration for wanting 
to check an impending boom before it 
got out of control. The chief item of 
contention is what methods the govern- 
ment should, adopt—and how effective 
such precautions are likely to be. 

“I think very definitely that the gov- 
ernment does not have sufficient power 
now to effectively mitigate the wide 
swings of the business cycle,” Secre- 
tary Wallace told reporters last week. 
“We have power that would influence 
it, but I do not think we have sufficient 
powers to cope with the wide swings.” 

Administration opponents interpreted 
his remark as a plea for new legislation 
to enable the government to control 
wages and prices. New Deal critics hold 
that such extreme measures are unwar- 
ranted. They feel that the administra- 
tion can check inflation by reversing 
the steps that helped bring it on—by 
balancing the budget and cutting down 
on government expenditures; by lower- 
ing tariffs in order to permit imports 
of foreign goods to break the domestic 
price level; by reducing the price of 
gold and revaluing the dollar upward; 
by ending the Federal Reserve’s easy- 
money policy. ‘ 

The suggestion of tighter credit drew 
reply last week from Marriner S. 
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Eccles, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. “I do not believe that 
sharp price rises in certain basic com- 
modities should be controlled at this 
stage of recovery by a restrictive 
money policy,” he declared in a 2,000- 
word statement. Such a policy “might 
bring about an actual reduction in the 
total volume of employment and pro- 
duction. The price rises ... are the 
result primarily of nonmonetary fac- 
tors ... The way to control [them] is 
by increasing production. This can be 
done so long as there is idle labor will- 
ing to work, so long as there are un- 
used natural resources and an abund- 
ance of money at reasonable rates. All 
three of these conditions are present 
at this time.” 

Then the former Mormon missionary 
directed a sharp rebuke at labor and 
management, both partly responsible in 
his opinion, for the recent price ad- 
vances. “Increased wages and shorter 
hours, when they limit or actually re- 
duce production, are not at this time in 
the interest of the public in general or 
in the real interest of the workers 
themselves. When wage increases are 
passed along to the public, and par- 
ticularly when industries take advan- 
tage of any existing situation to in- 
crease prices far beyond increased labor 
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costs, such action is shortsighted and 
indefensible policy from every stand- 
point.” (Government statisticians have 
asserted that the steel industry recent- 
ly raised prices $3 to $4 for every $1 it 
added to wages.) 

As to specific ways to prevent a run- 
away inflation, Eccles asserted: “A 
continued easy-money policy, to be suc- 
cessful . . . must be accompanied by a 
prompt balancing of the Federal budget 
and the subsequent retirement of pub- 


lic.debt by the government in relation- 


ship to the expansion of private credit. 
I have not been and I am not now in 
favor of balancing the budget at the 
expense of the destitute and the un- 
employed ... but I am in favor of in- 
creasing taxes on incomes and profits 
if necessary to sustain the volume of 
relief and at the same time bring the 
budget into balance and permit the 
paying down of public debt as private 
debt expands. Only by this process 
can monetary inflation be prevented.” 


PROTESTS: Since Eccles had discussed 
the price situation with President 
Roosevelt only a few days before he 
issued his statement, Washington cor- 
respondents guessed that the Federal 
Reserve chairman’s remarks bore the 
President’s approval. Congressional 
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leaders, however, rushed to squash the 
horrid suggestion of increased taxes. 


Robert L. Doughton, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 
“If the Mar. 15 revenue from taxes is 
as large as expected, I don’t see any 
need for new taxes.” (The Internal 
Revenue Bureau reported income-tax 
collections in the first half of March 
increased almost $100,000,000, or 35 
per cent, above the same period a 
year ago.) 

Pat Harrison, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee: ‘So far as I 
am concerned, I can say now there 
will be no increase of the tax burdens 
during this session of Congress. I do 
not think that wheat, cotton, corn, and 
many other things have gone too high 
yet.” 

In any case, economists think that 
the price rise will continue. Standard 
Statistics Co.’s opinion: ‘There is no 
reason ... to look for any important 
decline in commodity prices over the 
near or intermediate term. Some ir- 
regularity may develop but it is 
probable that substantially higher quo- 
tations, particularly for semimanu- 
factured and finished products, will be 
witnessed before the current business 
evcle runs its course.” 
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LABOR: Sit-Down vs. Property Right Keeps Murphy 


Squirming in Detroit—Hottest Spot of the ‘Revolution’ 
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Held for ransom: Chrysler's main Plymouth plant at Detroit 


Spring warmed the rooftops and the 
men loafing there. Strikers frolicked 
in the sunlight and waved blackjacks 
at friendly crowds around the Chrysler 
Corporation’s plants. 

Union patrols policed the near-by 
Streets; union signs and effigies poked 
fun at Michigan’s Governor and courts. 
It was 9 A.M. on St. Patrick’s Day, 
and thousands of Detroiters were hav- 
ing the time of their lives. 


In the law’s sober eye, 6,000 sit-down 
trespassers held the Chrysler plants— 
$52,000,000 worth of other people's 
property. When 9 o’clock passed, and 
the strikers remained, they violated a 
court command. 

Their defiance—plus a sit-down wave 
engulfing Detroit hotels, stores, truck- 
ers, warehouses—frightened Michigan 
and the country last week. Millions 
sensed a threat against every man’s 
right to keep what he owns, and against 
the courts’ power to protect that right. 


SIGNALS: “Down that road lurks dic- 
tatorship!” 

From Detroit, Chicago, New York, 
and scores of other strike-troubled 
cities, fear of the sit-down had spread 
to Congress. Hiram Johnson, Cali- 
fornia’s aging Senator, addressed his 
colleagues: 


“The most ominous thing in our na- 
tional economic life today is the sit- 
down strike. If [it] is carried on with 
the connivance or the sympathy of the 
public authorities, then warning sig- 
nals are out.” 

Afterward he disclaimed any enmity 
toward organized labor—he questioned 
the sit-down method, not the right to 
strike. “Just say that I voiced my first 
gentle warning.” 


Another gentleman, Senator J. Ham- 
ilton Lewis of Illinois, begged the Sen- 
ate to remember that labor violence pre- 
cedéd European dictators’ rise to power. 

‘Hear me! In every hour such as 
this, “there awaits another Hitler, and 
there lurks in the shadows another 
Mussolini!” 

Some of the Senators thought they 
spotted a potential Duce in John Llew- 
ellyn Lewis, chairman of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. 


“T am told that John L. Lewis is the 
leader of the movement,” said Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana. “If Mr. Lewis 
is, I brand him as a traitor.” 

Implicit in these attacks was a chal- 
lenge to the Roosevelt administration: 
why did it remain passive while sit- 
downers confounded local authorities 
and courts? (Right where squatters 








were thickest—Detroit—Mr. Roosevelt 
stood last Summer and denounced the 
type of automobile maker who put “‘dol- 
lars above human rights.”’) 

Floor Leader Joseph T. Robinson 
turned the Senate’s qualms to account 
in his fight for the President’s Supreme 
Court reforms (see page 11). “Until 
the Supreme Court has passed upon 
the validity of the statutes referred to 
it,” Robinson said, “it is exceedingly 
difficult [for the Federal Government] 
to make advancement.” 

This crack at the court’s delay in 
passing upon the National Labor Re- 
lations Act soon brought a retort from 
Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina: “. . . The sit-down strike is 
not a strike for wages... It is nota 
strike for Supreme Court decisions... 
[It] is a strike for power . . . induced 
by a minority labor group...” 


Law: Congressional criticism pre- 
supposed two things: that John L. 
Lewis fostered the sit-down; and that 
labor’s latest weapon violated every 
concept of the law. 

Lewis has refused to say flatly that 
he does or does not consider sit-downs 
illegal. Pressed, he retreats to the 
stand that employers should mend fun- 
damental wrongs, rather than quibble 





about strike methods.* The fact re- 
mains that sit-downs—originally forced 
upon him by impatient workers—have 
given him the whip hand in crucial 
struggles with industry. 

Labor lawyers who would defend the 
sit-down must rest upon one conten- 
tion: that the worker holds a “property 
right” in his job and that this right 
may entitle him to seize an employer's 
place of business. 

Last week The New Republic pub- 
lished such a defense of the sit-down. 
The author: Leon Green, dean of 
Northwestern University’s School of 
Law, and visiting professor at Yale 
University Law School. Excerpts: 

“The industrial enterprise is not made 
up merely of land, brick, mortar, and 
machinery on the one hand, and per- 
sonal services of many individuals on 
the other. ‘These two great interests of 
property and personality are both es- 
sential to the enterprise, but each alone 
is meaningless . .. It is their joinder 
that creates the third great interest, 
the industrial relation upon which in- 
dustry is based ... As long as it is 
occupied in good faith, awaiting the 
adjustment of differences growing out 
of the industrial relation, occupation of 
the plant is not merely a privilege but 
the employe’s right.” 


‘REVOLUTION’: Few courts have ruled 
directly upon the sit-down; none has 
agreed with Green; every decision has 
held that sit-downers violated the laws 
of property and trespass. In Detroit 
last week, Circuit Court Judge Allan 
Campbell upheld the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s plaint that its sit-downers had 
perpetrated “a form of revolution.” 

“In no case that I have found,” Judge 
Campbell ruled, “does the defendant 
stand before the court as the defendants 
* Last week, with no strike to quibble over, 
officials of five U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
signed agreements with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Wo-lers, an 
affiliate of Lewis’ Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Terms: recognition of the un- 
ion as bargaining agent for its members; an 
eight-hour day and “40-hour week, with time 
and a half for overtime; seniority right ; one- 
week vacations with pay; dismissal bonuses ; 
moratorium on strikes and lockouts during 
the coming year. 
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Tyrone Power and Sonja Henie, 
marooned—seventeen floors up 


do here, freely admitting the seizure of 
another’s property by force and threats 
of violence... 

“It should be noted that the right to 
strike is in no sense involved. That is 
a right of property in the defendants 
which the court is bound to respect and 
protect. In like manner, this court is 
bound to protect the plaintiff [Chrysler] 
in its lawful use of its property. There 
can be no compromise between the rule 
of law and the rule of violent self-help.” 

Then the judge ordered the sit-down- 
ers to vacate Chrysler’s eight automo- 
bile plants in Detroit and near-by 
suburbs. Penalty for violation: a $10,- 
000,000 fine, assessable against Lewis, 
Homer Martin (president of United 
Automobile Workers of America), and 
other union leaders. 

Lewis was safe in Washington; 
Martin left town; Sheriff Thomas Wil- 
cox’ deputies served the order upon 
derisory, unheeding sit-downers. The 
court, the city, and all Michigan faced 
a disturbing reality: Unless the strikers 
vacated voluntarily—and they showed 
no sign of doing that—only an army 
and bloodshed could enforce the edict. 


LiperTy: Neither judge nor sheriff 
could command the necessary force, 
and both turned to the State Capitol at 
Lansing. Whereupon Gov. Frank 
Murphy hastened to Detroit—and to 
the hottest spot of his career. 

During the’ General Motors Corp. 
strike earlier’ in the year, he had 
ordered National Guard officers to ig- 
nore a similar injunction against Flint 
sit-downers—and thereby had averted 
bloody industrial war. Last week many 
a law-abiding citizen blamed his leni- 
ency for the resurgence of sit-downs. 

Detroit recorded its 129th sit-down 
of the year. Some 100,000 labor squat- 
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ters held property valued at $125,825 . 
000. Fearful housewives deserted Wood- 
ward Avenue’s shopping centers, and 
Easter trade sagged. Before Murphy 
settled the dispute, strikes and re. 
taliatory lockouts closed the city’s 
leading downtown hotels—the Statler. 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit-Leland, and Fort 
Shelby. 

Hundreds of ousted guests lugged 
their own bags through littered lobbies: 
Tyrone Power trudged up seventeen 
flights at the Book-Cadillac with food 
—and publicity—for his fellow movie 
star, Sonja Henie. Lily Pons, immured 
in the Statler’s twelfth floor, trilled 
soprano rage at the strikers. Barred 
from the Book-Cadillac, unionists forced 
their way past passive police, broke a 
hotel guard’s wrist, and fired his pistol 
in the melee. 

Grateful for his mediation, the Stat- 
ler donated Murphy room space for his 
principal accomplishment of the week. 
From a conference of churchmen, busi- 
nessmen, and civic leaders, he drew a 
panel of unofficial arbiters to wrestle 
with the State’s minor strikes. 

The Governor knew that no such de- 
vice could cope with the Chrysler sit- 
down. He still hoped that direct ne- 
gotiations could settle the single issu 
union recognition as sole bargaining 
agent for Chrysler’s 60,000 idle produc- 
tion workers. But he conceded—re- 
luctantly and for the first time—that 
more forceful action might be in- 
evitable: 

“Personal liberty will be of littl 
value to our people if the authority and 
integrity of our courts are not pre- 
served and property rights are not pro- 
tected . . . We have means to enforce 
respect for public authority, and we 
propose to use them with proper vigor 
if need be.” 


Cure: To a few sit-downs in Detroit 
and elsewhere, local authorities applied 
one palliative—force. 

In New York, a Woolworth 5-and-10 
striker stripped off her dress when po- 
lice arrived. The tease didn’t work: 
she and her sister “‘trespassers” went to 
jail-—leaving the store to anti-strikers 
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James H. Rand Jr. smiled 


The twelve largest department stores 
at Providence, R.I., closed doors on 4,600 
employes to foil projected sit-downs for 
a 10 per cent wage boost. Monday, 
when other stores closed, C.I.O. organi- 
zers walked into a “peace conference” 
with the threat to sauat in every retail 
shop in the city, “except food and drug 
stores.” Big shopkeepers agreed to 
pay a minimum of $14 a week. 

At Murphy’s orders, Detroit police 
hauled sit-downers from the large 
Frank & Seder department store as well 
as from smaller shops and plants. But 
Homer Martin answered force with a 
threat: He ordered all U.A.W. locals in 
Detroit, except at General Motors and 
Ford plants, to stand by for a general 
strike call. 

Martin preferred a milder remedy: 
let employers heed the National Labor 
Relations Act and its clause according 
sole bargaining rights to majority 
groups. “Any employer,” he said, ‘‘can 
end sit-down strikes in 24 hours if he’ll 
obey the law.” 


REMINGTON RAND: Strikers’ Foe 
Concedes—a Customer May Be Right 


Three years ago James H. Rand Jr.’s 
cordial relations with the newborn New 
Deal and his leanings toward currency 
inflation won him a short-lived repu- 
tation as an industrial liberal. 


Last year his name became anathema 
to his onetime friends in the Roosevelt 
administration. As president of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., manufacturers of 
business-office equipment, he fought an 
employes’ walkout with strikebreakers, 
lockouts, and wholesale dismissals. 

Last week the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, called in by the soundly 
beaten union, delivered its findings 
against Remington Rand: the corpora- 
tion would have to rehire 4,000 dis- 
charged employes and bargain with 
spokesmen chosen by its workers. 

“From the thousands of pages of 
testimony,” the board reported, “there 
may be distilled two very plain facts: 
the unwavering refusal of the respond- 
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ent to bargain collectively with its em- 
ployes, and the cold, deliberate ruthless- 
ness with which it fought the strike 


Remington Rand’s attorneys an- 
nounced they would contest the finding; 
the board asked the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to enforce the 
order; another long battle was in pros- 
pect. 

Then Secretary Perkins, unable to 
find Rand at his office, made public a 
biting “open letter’”—an invitation to a 
conference with her and with American 
Federation of Labor executives. 

Rand thereupon surprised his detrac- 
tors: he abandoned a vacation at Palm 
Beach, proceeded to Washington, and 
agreed to comply with the essential 
clauses of the board’s decision. 

Business sense indicated some such 
outcome: the Federal Social Security 
Board had held up an order for Reming- 
ton Rand equipment; the federation was 
getting ready to launch a boycott cam- 
paign. 

When Rand walked through Secre- 
tary Perkins’ Washington office last 
week, he glanced about, smiled, and 
murmured: “I am glad to see, Madame 
Secretary, that you don’t share the 
prejudice against our equipment.” 


COURT: Hughes, Van Devanter, 
McReynolds, Brandeis Dissent 


When President Roosevelt assured 
Congress and the country last fortnight 
that an immediate but vaguely defined 
crisis demanded speedy infusion of the 
Supreme Court with new blood, skeptics 
called for a precise diagnosis. Last 
week the symptoms of a national emer- 
gency developed—wages and prices con- 
tinued to spiral toward fever heights; 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Appointed Greon H. Hackworth of Kentucky 


to replace Elihu Root, deceased, on the 
Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
SENATE: 


Sent back to House for action on amend- 
ments the $1,505,138,000 Treasury-Post 
Office Appropriations Bill. 

HOUSE: 

Sent to Senate the McReynolds Neutrality 
Bill prohibiting at Presidential discretion 
the export of arms, ammunition, and cred- 
its to nations engaged in foreign or civil 
wars. 

Completed Congressional action on accept- 
ance of Andrew Mellon’s $50,000,000 art 
collection and a national gallery for hous- 
ing it. 

Passed a bill to restrict Mexican and Cana- 
dian workers in American border indus- 
trial communities. 

Approved the Dickstein Bill taking citizen- 


ship rights from Americans who vote in 
foreign elections. 
AGENCIES: 


Bureau of Internal Revenue announced col- 
lections for first eight months of fiscal year 
ending June 30 totaled $2,309,709,976, an 
increase of $343,670.899 over 1936; Febru- 
ary receipts of $237,826,183 were $52,825,- 
246 more than for February.a year ago. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 18) 


0 ES a eee Paes ee $461,921,042.39 
UD 6. i oa ven 0 0, o¥edont $246,098,003.74 
PRS bet di caws wees es Vs as ah $1,657,243,278.34 
Detelt, Gecal Year... ...2020% $1,891,360,760.98 
Public debt .................$34,529,845,720.65 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in magazine. 
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Justice McReynolds dissented 


the President’s Cabinet spokesmen cried 
that only broader national sovereignty 
could forestall impending inflation (see 
page 7). 

Crisis or not, only minor incidents 
ruffled the calm that settled over the 
judicial controversy. Senate arguments 
neither won nor lost a vote for either 
side, and the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee droned along with hearings on the 
President’s proposal to rejuvenate the 
court with six younger Justices. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, tossed one spicy 
remark into these hearings; he peered 
over pince-nez, waggled a finger, and 
called for Justices “who know the facts 
of life.” 


Huncu: The first real excitement was 
supplied by one of the Justices under 
fire—James Clark McReynolds, 75. 


Just as “Old Mac” represents all the 
President abhors in the court, Mr. 
Roosevelt stands for everything Mc- 
Reynolds detests in the New Deal. The 
crotchety jurist, sole dissenter in the 
pro-New Deal TVA decision, also op- 
posed the gold clause, AAA, NRA, and 
the Guffey Coal Act. But his public 
utterances, such as his annual talks to 
brothers of Phi Delta Theta Fraternity, 
have dealt with fireproof topics like 
fraternity spirit. 

Last week Washington editors played 
a hunch. Two reporters (one a Phi 
Delt) covered the fraternity’s banquet 
at the Carlton Hotel. The dinner com- 
mittee welcomed them, and McReynolds 
himself beamed for camera men before 
he delivered a speech obviously intended 
to reach more ears than those of his 
fraternity brothers. 


His audience heard jibes aimed di- 
rectly at Mr. Roosevelt: (1) “A man 
who had a chance to present... a case 
to a fair tribunal must be a good sport 
and accept the outcome.” (2) “There 
is a strange restlessness, a strange de- 
sire to break away from that which is 
proved—to rule or ruin.” (3) “To man- 
age all [the government’s]. divergent 
interests and do it intelligently is im- 
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possible. The man who can do it has 
not been born.” 

McReynolds read the papers next 
morning and protested that he had 
spoken in confidence to “a small gather- 
ing of young men [125]. If I had had 
any idea my remarks were to be taken 
down,” he said, “I probably would not 
have made them.” 


Opinion: Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opponents thought it might be a good 
idea to hear from other Justices. 
Charles Evans Hughes obliged. 

Attending a dinner last week for 
Brown University graduates, the Chief 
Justice seasoned his oysters with lemon 
and stayed silent on court renovation. 
Monday, time-honored day for Supreme 
Court decisions, he handed down his 
personal opinion. 

It popped in the form of a letter 
written to Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
the Montana Democrat who leads the 
foes of court expansion. One of the 
greatest crowds in Senate history 
jammed the huge marble caucus room 
as Wheeler read the letter to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee: 

“An increase ... apart from any 
question of policy, which I do not dis- 
cuss, would not promote the efficiency 
of the court,’ Hughes flatly declared. 
“There would be more judges to confer, 
more judges to discuss, more judges: to 
be convinced and to decide.” 


On this at least, the Chief Justice 
expected no dissenters among his eight 
associates. Limited by time, he had 
polled only two—the archconservative 
Willis Van Devanter and the ultra- 
liberal Louis Dembitz Brandeis; both 
had concurred. 

The President’s proposal had put on 
one side four judges who had seldom 
agreed since NRA. 


ReEtic: Some correspondents thought 
they detected Roosevelt feelers for 
compromise. An administration back- 
er, Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, 
proposed to increase the court’s mem- 
bership from nine to fifteen by legisla- 
tion, and to freeze it at that size by 
constitutional amendment. 


George W. Norris, Nebraska Inde- 
pendent, had a similar idea, typical of 
the swing toward dual legislative and 
constitutional action. Already sponsor 
of a bill requiring seventy-two court de- 
cisions for invalidation of Congressional 
acts, he offered an amendment to limit 
the terms of Federal judges to nine 
years. The present life tenures he called 
“a relic of absolute monarchy.” 


PUERTO RICO: Path of Parade 


Leads Nationalists to Grave 

Machine guns yammered last Sun- 
day afternoon, when Puerto Rican po- 
lice opened fire on Nationalists parad- 
ing in Ponce for insular independence. 
While thousands of spectators looked 
on, flying bullets killed 12 and wounded 
100. Police arrested 76 paraders. 

The Mayor of. Ponce gave permission 
to parade, but the chief of.the island 
police forbade it. Nationalists paradéd 
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notwithstanding, and near the Pila Hos- 
pital, police said, a parader drew a 
pistol and wounded an officer. 

Nationalists hoped their demonstra- 
tion would help raise funds for a Su- 
preme Court appeal in behalf of eight 
of their leaders sentenced to Atlanta 
following the assassination last year of 
E. Francis Riggs, then Puerto Rican 
police chief. 


o 
SAN FRANCISCO: Sleuth Finds 
Dirt Where Police Found Cash 


To catch thieves, San Francisco has 
always hired policemen. To catch 
grafting policemen, the city hired a 
former G-man sixteen months ago. 


Department of Justice experience 
had taught Edwin N. Atherton that po- 
lice corruption took root in protected 
rackets. Last week, Atherton aired 
San Francisco’s linen in a 72-page re- 
port. The city’s police, he said, collect 
$1,000,000 a year—$324,000 on various 
phases of prostitution, the rest on 
gambling and lesser iniquities; new- 
comers must pay $500 initial fees and 
$250 a month to compete with 135 “old- 
established” bawdy houses. 

To end this graft, the report recom- 
mended licensed vice: $100 a month per 
house would net the city $120,000 a 
year. Revenue from bookmakers, at 


$75 a month, might top $135,000 an-* 


nually. 

Atherton also recommended removal 
of Dr. Thomas E. Shumate, police com- 
missioner. The doctor stood accused of 
hampering the investigator, monopoliz- 
ing medical examination of prostitutes, 
and stooging for Peter P. McDonough, 
San Francisco’s bail-bond czar. The 
report called McDonough the “‘fountain- 
head of corruption.” 

“Liar,” shouted Dr. Shumate. To 
him, McDonough was a “God-fearing 
man.” 

Wheu he resigned last. week, the com- 
missioner admitted that he owed Mc- 
Donough. $20,000. 
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DISASTER: Hundreds Perish a; 
Texas Rural School Explodes 


In New London, Texas, last week, 
cranes swung their booms over the 
pulverized walls and sprung beams of 
the Consolidated School building, shat- 
tered by an explosion of natural gas. 
Sweating with picks and shovels, men 
scrabbled in red gumbo and groped for 
the bodies of 455 children crushed 
under steel and concrete or squeezed 
bloodless by the pressure of the blast. 

Student embalmers recruited from 
Dallas and Fort Worth found more 
work than the doctors. They plied their 
clammy trade in makeshift morgues, 


while hysterical parents fought over .« 


corpses and parts of corpses. One tem- 


porary charnel house held arms for 42 


children, but legs for only 33. Finger- 
print experts hoped to identify some 
charred and sundered bodies by com- 
paring prints with those left by thou- 
sands of Texas school children in a 
safety exhibit at the Dallas Centennial. 

All day Saturday, ministers spelled 
one another intoning services for the 
burial of the dead who could be 
identified. On every road, over a land 
forested with oil derricks, mournful 
cavalcades wound their way toward 
cemeteries where grave diggers worked 
overtime. Many of the children were 
buried in clothing bought for them to 
wear on Easter Day. 

Meanwhile, Major Gaston Howard, 
adjutant general of Texas, announced 
that his military board of inquiry would 
find facts, not fix blame. Testimony in- 
dicated that the penny-wise building 
committee of the “richest rural school 
in the world” had vetoed a central heat- 
ing plant and installed gas-steam radi- 
ators, whose faulty vents may have 
filled the hollow-brick walls with gas. 

On the day of the explosion, W. C. 
Shaw, superintendent of the school, 
told how a pipe, cut and recapped on 
his orders, may have leaked 108,000 
cubic feet of dangerous, almost odor- 
less “wet” gas into the basement. 
On the third day of the investigation he 
admitted that he and his school board 
had authorized tapping a ‘“‘wet”’ gas line 
of the Parade Gas Co. without permis- 
sion, and that he had been warned of 
the danger attending a change from 
safer “dry” gas. 

Testimony by a heating-equipment 
salesman showed that the radiators in 
the school were not meant for “wet” 
gas, so dangerous that oil companies do 
not sell it, but burn it at the wells. The 
use of stolen “wet” gas saved about $250. 

Some investigators would lay the 
tragedy to the Good Earth. Pressure 
perhaps as high as 4,000 pounds per 
square inch beneath Rusk County's 
crust may have forced gas into the base- 
ment from oil wells no farther from the 
school than a child’s body might be 
blown. 

No investigator will find anything 
more piteous than a blackboard bear- 
ing the scrawled envoy: “Oil and 
natural gas are East Texas’ greatest 
mineral assets. Without them this 
school would not be here, and none of 


._ us would be heré learning’ our léssons.” 
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TRAGEDY: In New London, Texas, the 
Consolidated School exploded, blowing a 
l-ton cement slab 100 yards (above), killing 
one-third of the district’s youth, and break- 
ing their parents’ hearts. Testimony at the 
military inquiry blamed defective radiators. 
Meant for safe ‘made’ gas, they burne«| 
‘wet’ natural gas, highly explosive. 
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B R I TA { N ¢ ‘Father of Locarno’ Departs World 


That Ruined His Work of Peace With Threats of War 


Statesmen assembled in London’s 
Foreign Office listened to Europe’s most 
melodious diplomatic voice. Aristide 
Briand said: “At Locarno, we spoke 
European—a new language...” Gus- 
tav Stresemann nodded his bald, Teu- 
tonic head: “We have a right to speak 
of a European idea!” Beaming behind 
his monocle, Sir Austen Chamberlain— 
knighted by King George V the day be- 
fore—hailed a new “dividing line be- 
tween the years of war and the years 
of peace!” 

Dec. 1, 1925, in the Foreign Office’s 
Great Hall—known ever since as the 
Locarno Room—France’s Premier, Ger- 
many’s Foreign Minister, and Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary grasped golden pens 
and signed a New Deal for Europe. It 
consisted of peace pacts drawn up six 
weeks before at Locarno, pine-scented 
resort on the Swiss shore of Lake Mag- 
giore. 

A security pact between Germany, 
France, Belgium, Britain and Italy had 
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Chamberlain 


“abolished” war in Western Europe; 
guaranteed adjoining postwar French, 
Belgian, and German frontiers; con- 
firmed the demilitarization of the Rhine- 
land; and paved the way for the Reich’s 
entry into the League of Nations. 

Stresemann died in 1929, clinging 
ardently to Locarno’s idealism. Three 
years later, overwork finished Briand, 
who had dreamed to the end of a Unit- 
ed States of Europe. Last week, a 
heart attack killed Chamberlain. 

Of the three Apostles of Peace, the 
Englishman alone died with no illu- 
sions. In the last four of his 73 years 
of life, he had seen Geneva humbled, 
the Locarno structure shattered. 


Orcuiws: A critic once called Cham- 
berlain “the apotheosis of the average.” 


The Birmingham-born diplomat out- 
grew that taunt, also the handicap of 
parental illustriousness bequeathed him 
by Joseph Chamberlain, Britain’s fa- 
mous prewar imperialist and tariff re- 
former. 

By 1924, when he became head of the 
Foreign Office, Austen Chamberlain had 
carved his own reputation as an out- 
standing Conservative and an able ad- 
ministrator of high offices—including 
two terms as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and a wartime spell as India 
Secretary. 

In war-sickened Europe—still writh- 
ing in the aftermaths of Reich inflation, 
the reparations fiasco, and France’s oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr—the new Foreign 
Secretary cut a stormy, spectacular 
figure. 

Detractors denounced his haughty 
“intolerance” and lampooned his eccen- 
trically immaculate appearance: the 
perfectly barbered, hawklike counte- 
nance, the shiny monocle, glistening 
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‘spoke European” with Stresemann (rear) and Briand (right) 


topper, spotless tails, and brilliant 
orchid nosegay. Admirers lauded his 
honesty and courage and, above all, his 
earnest pacifism. 

Ousted with Stanley Baldwin’s second 
government in 1929, Sir Austen com- 
pleted 45 years’ unbroken membership 
of the House of Commons, where until 
recently he had remained one of its 
most influential backbenchers. 


DIFFERENCES: Chamberlain’s death 
coincided with new moves to replace 
the Locarno pact. Examining fortnight- 
old proposals from Berlin and Rome last 
week, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
—Sir Austen’s onetime protege—faced 
widely opposing viewpoints among the 
1925 signatories: 

Germany. Adolf Hitler deserted the 


League in 1933 and two years later 
violated the Versailles Treaty by an- 
nouncing Reich rearmament. A year 
ago, the Fuehrer tore up the Locarno 
pact by marching into the Rhineland. 
To secure Western peace, Berlin now 
proposes a non-League pact along Lo- 
carno lines; it would neutralize modern 
Europe’s joker, the 1935 Franco-Rus- 
sian defensive alliance. London joins 
Paris in opposing this reiteration of 
Hitler’s Continental policy—pacification 
of the West, leaving the Reich a free 
hand to deal with its “archenemy,”’ Mos- 
cow. 

Italy. Refusing cooperation with the 
League—Ethiopia’s delegates are still 
nominally seated—Mussolini aligns him- 
self approximately with Hitler, his part- 
ner-in-the-game since October. The 
Duce holds that the French pacts with 
Russia and Moscow-allied Czechoslo- 
vakia justify German charges that 
Paris seeks to encircle the Reich. 

France. Paris refuses to drop its al- 
liances with Moscow and Prague. A 
new security pact, in the French view, 
should embrace both Western and East- 
ern Europe. 

Belgium. Shunning new Continental 
perils, Brussels five months ago an- 
nounced an ambition to return to its 
prewar status—strict neutrality guar- 
anteed by major powers. This, the Brit- 
ish and French believe, would seriously 
impair any four-power mutual-assist- 
ance guarantee: in case of war, it would 
preclude passage of warplanes over 
Belgium. This week, King Leopold 
reaches London for discussions on Bel- 
gium’s neutrality plan. 


Spups: While the Foreign Office la- 
bored for European peace, the War Of- 
fice moved to popularize enrollment in 
Britain’s undermanned army. Only re- 
maining conspicuous failure in the war- 
preparedness program, recruiting has 
lagged so badly that the standing force 
of 148,000 is still 21,000 below author- 
ized strength; moreover, 26,000 soldiers 
complete enlistment terms this year. 

In the Commons last week, War Min- 
ister Alfred Duff Cooper announced the 
abolition of K. P. (kitchen police). 
Henceforth, Tommy Atkins won’t have 
to peel spuds, scrub canteen floors, or 
clean the sergeant major’s boots. In- 
stead, newly hired domestics will under- 
take these chores. 


Then Cooper revealed some War Of- 
fice spying on the Admiralty. Seeking 
reasons why Jack Tars got four meals 
daily against the Tommie’s three, he 
had learned that sailors’ appetites grow 
“because of the sea air.” But closer 
inquiry disclosed that the Tars eat four 
times even while ashore. Rousing 
cheers greeted the Minister’s declara- 
tion that in future Tommies will also 
enjoy an additional afternoon snack. 


Smites: Britons participated in 
another popularization campaign last 
week. Seeking to build up King 
George VI’s “democratic” reputation 
and dim memories of ex-King Edward, 
officials dispatched the monarch on his 
first official tour of drab South London. 
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The sovereign dispensed shy smiles 
in slums, a boys’ club, and a home for 
old people—and showed an Edwardian 
facility for putting his subjects at ease. 
One elderly woman, whom George sur- 
prised in her humble apartment, stum- 
pled when trying to curtsy. The King 
extended a helping hand and remarked: 
“Fancy falling over in your own flat!” 

Still another move to squelch Crown 
Crisis echoes was revealed in the King’s 
request for Parliamentary action on 
the Civil List, or royal pay roll. 
Though he asked allowances for him- 
self and family members, George 
sought nothing for the Duke of Wind- 
sor. This meant the government had 
bowed to Laborite demands—Edward’s 
income must be provided by the royal 
family, not out of public funds. 


SecreT: But legal moves connected 
with Mrs. Wallis Simpson’s divorce 
planted the ex-King’s affairs squarely 
on British front pages. In a crowded 
divorce court last week, Attorney Gen- 
eral Donald B. Somervell announced 
that the King’s Proctor—official who 
passes On provisional decrees—had 
thoroughly investigated complaints 
from “common informers” alleging col- 
lusion on the part of Mrs. Simpson and 
her husband, Ernest Aldrich Simpson. 

hese inquiries had failed to pro- 
duce “any evidence justifying... inter- 
vention.” 

Then the Attorney General let citi- 
zens into a secret. Dec. 9—the day be- 
fore Edward abdicated—one out of 
450,000,000 subjects had actually taken 
legal steps to upset Mrs. Simpson’s 
Oct. 27 decree. 

The gray-haired, bespectacled inter- 
vener, Francis Stephenson, stood up in 
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court and identified himself as a law- 
yer’s clerk. Formally withdrawing his 
charges, he lamely admitted they had 
no basis except “rumors and press re- 
ports.” 

Judge Sir Boyd Merriman struck 
Stephenson’s action from the record, 
thus vindicating British justice and 
clearing the way for the granting of 
the final decree—probably May 3, first 
Monday after the expiration of the six 
months’ waiting period. 

At his castle retreat in Enzesfeld, 
Austria, Edward varied awkward ren- 
derings on his new accordion with joy- 
ous comments: “It seemed ... that 
everyone was conspiring against my 
happiness—but now I am once more 
inclined to believe we live in the best 
of worlds!” 

* 


ITALY: Black Fez Casts Shadow 
Along the Thirty-Third Parallel 


When Benito Mussolini evokes the 
gold-helmeted grandeur that was Rome, 
the rakish fez on his head does violence 
to his oratory. But last week he invoked 
the Prophet, and his Fascist headpiece 
made sense; in fact, the Black Fez stood 
out from a sea of red fezzes like an 
omen. 

Climaxing a triumphal inspection of 
Libya, the Duce entered the province’s 
capital as Sultan, rather than Caesar. 
He rode into Tripoli on a pure-white 
desert charger. He looked ahead im- 
passively in the blasting African sun- 
light. Behind him trotted an Arabian 
Nights pageant. In the square where 
he stopped, 100,000 touched the ground 
with their foreheads. 
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Mussolini sanctioned an Islamic Pact—and decreed foreign planes must avoid fortified Pantelleria 
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To these he shouted, waving a saber: 
“IT am a man of few promises, but I 
keep them!” He pledged them “pros- 
perity and justice, according to the 
wishes of your prophet.” He had said 
the previous week, and he repeated: 
Italy “is a Moslem power,” determined 
shortly to “improve your destinies.” 


As the new Protector of Islam spoke, 
flights of warplanes spread motherly 
wings over the red-fezzed multitude. In 
the harbor, twenty warships punctuated 
his argument with blank thunder. 
Speaking over the heads of prostrate 
wights, Mussolini compared hard labor 
in Africa with “working conditions at 
Geneva, where a powerful coalition of 
States assembled to throttle Italy. 

“If anyone thinks all that has been 
forgotten, “let him be disillusioned. I 
have not forgotten.” 


Empire: Mussolini's taunt to the for- 
mer Sanctions Allies was not all bom- 
bast. His head may have been in the 
clouds, but his feet stood on the 33rd 
parallel. From the Atlantic to India’s 
northwest frontier, this line touches 
the vital spots of a mighty, invisible 
empire—Islam. 

Mussolini was not merely addressing 
Italy’s 1,500,000 Mohammedan subjects, 
but 250,000,000 Moslems—largely dis- 
gruntled and almost one-half directly or 
indirectly under British dominion. He 
thought of vital spots in the 33rd paral- 
lel belt: Tunis, cause of Franco-Italian 
quarrels, key to Moslem policy in North- 
west Africa; the Suez Canal, duodenal 
clutch in the British Empire’s alimen- 
tary system; Palestine, land of endless 
strife; Syria, a thorn to France; the 
Near East oilfields; and wild, unpre- 
dictable Afghanistan, buffer between 
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WIDE WORLD 


Ambassador Hans Luther blushed 


British India and the U.S.S.R. (see 
map). 

At all these points, men with red 
fezzes have been making trouble; and 
behind them, observers have spotted 
the Black Fez. 

Tunis. Last week Mussolini planted 
a flag at Pisida, Tunisian border termi- 
nal of the new military highway that 
runs 1,250 miles across Libya to the 
Egyptian frontier. Thoughtfully the 
Duce gazed across into the French 
colony—as rich as Libya is barren; 
closest African land to Italy; first set- 
tled, and today predominantly farmed 
by Italians; yielded to France by a 
bungling Italian Premier in 1896. Item: 
since April, the Destour party has been 
inciting Moslems against the French. 
In riots two weeks ago, thirteen died. 


Palestine. British authorities last 
November expelled a group of Italians 
as agents provocateurs. Last week 
Moslem anti-Jewish sentiment again 
had reached a dangerous temperature; 
an Arab bomb, exploding prematurely, 
felled four men. 

Islamic Treaty. Feb. 3, Turkish For- 
eign Minister Tewfik Rushdu Aras con- 
ferred in Milan with Italian Foreign 
Minister Ciano. Thereafter Mussolini 
received messages from Premier Stoy- 
adinovich of Yugoslavia, Dictator Met- 
axas of Greece, and Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk. In short order the Mediter- 
ranean strong men agreed to sanction 
a pact of immense potential danger to 
British interests. 


Save for an unexpected hitch, within 
the next two weeks Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
and Afghanistan will sign a mutual 
nonaggression treaty—forming a solid 
block of 55,000,000 fire-eating Moslems 
under Turkey’s wing. Fundamental 
idea: to deliver a mortal blow to Rus- 
sian ambitions in Asia. 


A year ago, Britain gave the Islamic 
pact its blessings. Not so today. Kemal 
Ataturk doubts the empire’s might; he 
resents repeated snubs by Russophile 
France. He likes the success boys— 
Mussolini, Friend of Islam, and Adolf 
Hitler, Foe of Moscow. 
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GERMANY: Envoy Misses Train 


For ‘Persons in Low Standing’ 


Hans Luther seldom blushes or keeps 
a friend waiting. One day last week, 
Germany’s Ambassador to the United 
States did both. To attend a Teuton 
function in New York, the stolid, punc- 
tilious diplomat had made a reservation 
on the 3 o’clock train from Washington. 
At the last moment, he had to postpone 
his departure two hours. 

The previous day, Luther had noted 
press reports of another attack on 
Adolf Hitler by Fiorello Henry La 
Guardia. Joining 20,000 other Madison 
Square Garden Nazi-baiters, including 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and John L. 
Lewis, New York’s Mayor had declared 
that the Fuehrer was “not satisfak- 
tionsfaehig”—“a person so low in social 
standing that gentlemen could have no 
dealings with him.” 

Luther cabled the Wilhelmstrasse, 
counseling—so the story went in Wash- 
ington—-against representations. Ber- 
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Fritz Kuhn (left) enrolled ‘Nazis’ 


lin reputedly retorted: “‘Your job is to 
take orders, not give them. Protest!” 

So, instead of taking his train, Luther 
called on his good friend Cordell Hull, 
delivered an oral protest, and an hour 
later left the State Department with a 
red face. 

Secretary Hull’s response to Ber- 
lin’s wrath consisted of official “re- 
grets”—his second apology in a fort- 
night. Then he appealed for a truce in 
the transatlantic word war by suggest- 
ing that “both countries ... find other 
subjects which can be discussed more 
temperately.” 

Nazi editorial tactics indicated new 
and saner policies. Attacking La Guar- 
dia in its breakfast edition, Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels’ Der 
Angriff demanded that President Roose- 
velt “intervene energetically J 
against Jewish vulgarisms.” The Ber- 
liner Nachtausgabe, in an afternoon is- 
sue, charged that some officials attend- 
ing the Madison Square Garden meeting 
had been “bribed by Jewish banks.” 
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Both these outbursts vanished from 
later editions. 

But in the United States resentment 
continued. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise— 
whose wife two weeks ago protested 
in Washington—charged that: “Our 
country is full of Nazi cells.” Major 
Julius Hochfelder, anti-Nazi league 
counsel, complained to Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings that Fritz 
Kuhn, a Detroit industrial chemist, 
heads a secret organization which has 
“sworn allegiance to... the German 
Army.” 


+ 
FRANCE: 
Nearly Caught in Trap They Set 


Red-Baiting Fascists 


Leon Blum, most cultivated Euro- 
pean public officer, loves music. Last 
week he took pains not to miss a rare 
event—a Paris performance by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. Yet, 
as he sat back in his ornate box at the 
Opera, the French Premier seemed 
doleful. He looked sad even when Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s master musicians 
shook the chandeliers with Berlioz’ up- 
roarious Roman Carnival overture. 
Cause of his grief: messengers kept 
handing him bulletins on the worst 
street affray since the near-revolt of 
February, 1934.* 

In another auditorium, just outside 
the city’s northwest limits, a band of 
300 badge wearers also seemed uneasy. 
They had gathered in Clichy—drab, 
Communist suburb—to see a movie and 
eheer their leader, Col. Francois de la 
Rocque. As customary, the Rightists 
had boasted in advance of their inten- 
tion to meet in “Red territory”; they 
did this to bait the “Moscow rats” and 
at the same time assure themselves of 
* Feb. 6, 1934, police and soldiers fired on 
Rightist-led thousands who threatened to s 
the Chamber of Deputies over the Sta j 
(government graft) scandal. Toll: a score 
killed, 500 wounded. During the next 
days, to save bourgeois boulevards fro - 
Rightist mobs, police invaded the Red Pelt 
surrounding Paris. Toll unobtainable 
servative guess, 100 killed. 
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plentiful police protection. That they 
succeeded better than usual, the eve- 
ning’s events demonstrated. 


‘BATTLE’: Eight P.M. Rapidly swell- 
ing groups outside Clichy Town Hall saw 
a sleek limousine deposit Colonel de la 
Rocque at the Olympia movie house. 
Soon from the police-surrounded theatre 
came noises of enthusiasm and gunfire: 
the 300 Fascists liked “The Battle,” 
and they howled with glee as Japan’s 
1905 fleet sank the Russian Navy—on 
the screen. 

Eight-thirty. Fifteen thousand an- 
gry Reds milled in Clichy. In the square 
rose an ugly, rhythmic roar: “Hang de 
la Rocque—Hang de la Rocque!” Leath- 
er windbreakers pressed against the 
blue tunics of steel-helmeted Mobile 
Guards, military police recruited from 
the provinces and equally tough on 
Parisian Fascists and Parisian Reds. 

Nine P.M. From a Town Hall win- 
dow, a rifle cracked. A policeman 
clutched at his arm. Someone shouted 
“Fire!” It wasn’t necessary. All over 
the square, orange flames spurted. Bul- 
lets, bottles, and bricks glanced off 
skulls and helmets. 

Ten P.M. Ambulances stood before 
the Town Hall. Doctors pronounced 
five workers dead and treated 300 citi- 
zens and guards. Among the wounded: 
Andre Blumel, small, sallow secretary 
to Leon Blum, dispatched to the scene 
by the Premier. 

By that time police had escorted to 
Safety de la Rocque and his 300 movie 
warriors. 


Revott: Two days later a mass 
meeting of 20,000 outraged Communists 
demanded the arrest of de la Rocque 
and suppression of his Social party, suc- 
cessor of the outlawed, semimilitary 
Fiery Crosses. The Reds even threat- 
ened to withdraw from Blum’s Popular 
Front government. 

Fundamental cause of their dissatis- 
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faction: the steadily rising cost of liv- 
ing. To lower France’s price index, 
then 3 per cent above world levels, Pre- 
mier Blum six months ago devalued 
the franc; by last week the index had 
climbed back to its former peak. Dur- 
ing January, bread and meat had risen 
40 per cent; milk, 25 per cent—and 
prices increased every week. By con- 
trast, labor’s much-touted gains un- 
der the Blum regime showed maximum 
wage increases of 20 per cent—some be- 
ing 10 per cent or under. 

Though Red leaders last week agreed 
to continue supporting Blum temporar- 
ily, they emphasized their protests with 
a 2,000,000-man strike that tied up 
Paris traffic for half a day. A subsid- 
iary strike immobilized work on the 
1937 World Fair, now already four 
months behind schedule. When a per- 
functory ceremony opens it May l, 
French tourist directors fear that only 
the German and Italian pavilions will 
be ready—the Fascists and Nazis have 
kept to schedule with imported labor. 

Yet a movement already had started 
to demolish the Eiffel Tower, from 
whose feet the exposition is to stretch 


Ecypt: Deir-el-Abyad (St. Abyad). In 
such a fortified cloister as this, sit-down 
strikes are mostly in favor of the strikers. 
Yet three weeks ago at Deir-el-Muharraq 
monastery—a day's camel ride from St. 
Abyad—95 Coptic monks ended a 40-day 
strike under threat of siege by 300 Egyptian 
troops and agreed to negotiate with Coptic 
Patriarch Yohannes, head of Christendom’s 
oldest sect. 

Last week Yohannes promised to satisfy 
the brethren by ousting their “tyrannical” 
abbott, Sidarous—who had punished them 
for spending their $1.85 weekly allowance 
among Moslems in neighboring villages. 
Three days later, the Patriarch reversed him- 
self: he ordered a committee to probe the 
monks’ behavior on théir deSert. week ends. 
Word flew in the bazaars: within af hour, 
500 Cairo Copts converged on the Patriarch’s 
home and bashed in doors and windows be 
fore police drove them off. And 200 miles up 
the Nile, 95 holy men once again threatened 
to slam shut the iron gate, sole entrance to 
their 1,400-year-old, doorless and windowless 
fortification. 
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BLACK STAR 


across the Seine. Built 50 years ago to 
publicize the 1889 World Fair, the tow- 
er was the world’s tallest structure un- 
til the Chrysler Building rose in Man- 
hattan. 


NYMPH: Five-Letter Girl Loses Her 
Lover, Shoots Count, Explodes Legend 


For the past ten years Rome’s sub- 
Caesar has remained above suspicion. 
The smooth Fascist machine has held 
up Benito Mussolini to the world as a 
happy family man with five strapping 
children, a passion for clean fun, and 
no time for trifling. 

Last week in Paris, a liquorice-eyed 
Frenchwoman whipped out a “ladies” 
revolver,” shot an ex-Ambassador as he 
stepped aboard the Bluebird Brussels 
Express—and broke the spell. 

To a hospital, grazed in the thigh, 
went Count Charles de Chambrun, 62; 
grizzled, merry-eyed descendant of La- 
fayette; born in Washington; brother- 
in-law of Clara Longworth; honorary 
citizen of the United States; Ambassa- 
dor to Italy from 1933 to last November. 

To jail went Madeleine Caraboeuf La 
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Salamanca: General O’Duffy sang, but General Faupel (opera cape) mournfully took leave of his staff 


Ferriere, alias de Fontanges (Fount of 
Angels); 30 or more; widow of a Paris 
police official; former actress; sometime 
free-lance news writer; labeled by an 
English-speaking magistrate with “a 
five-letter word ending in h” and mean- 
ing a menace to men. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t get Chambrun!” 
yelped the long-gaited brunette. ‘He 
caused me to lose my lover ...a great 
Italian statesman ... too well known 
for me to name!” 

It was as if, at long last, the leading 
hound had bugled: “I smell the fox!” 
With one accord the Paris press pounced 
on the scent. If the fox got away, the 
pack at least snatched its tail—in the 
shape of a musk-wild yarn compiled be- 
fore police confiscated the evidence, 
which included a diary outrivaling Mary 
Astor’s. The fable: 

In July, 1935, Miss Fount-of-Angels 
went to the Eternal City. Through 


Propaganda Minister Dino Alfieri she 
secured an exclusive interview with The 
Great Man. His first words “were 
tender.” Twenty trysts—“unforgettable 
hours”’—with the Duce in his office fol- 
lowed ... Once she tossed him an orange 
from the front fringe of a cheering 
crowd in Piazza Venezia, and he smiled 
down on her from his balcony ... At 
the height of the African war; he 
cried out: “Ethiopa means nothing to 
me now! I have only ... this love!” 

Then, last January, the Villain stepped 
in. Ambassador de Chambrun told her 
diplomatic tongues were wagging: 
there must be no more interviews. So 
—she tried veronal. As soon as she 
emerged from the Valley of the Shad- 
ow, heartless Fascist police dumped her 
over the French border. So—she had 
bought a revolver . 

Monday, despite diplomatic pressure, 
Mile. Fontanges appeared in court for 
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arraignment and _ publicly babbled 
about her “thwarted idyll.” She an- 
nounced that in prison she was writing 
a duplicate of her confiscated diary. 


and Italians Find 


SPAIN: 
Spain Is a Distressful Country 


Irish 


She’s the most distressful cowitry 
that ever yet was seen—sang 1,400 
green-wearing Fascists at Salamanca 
last week. Being Irishmen, they were 
right—except that their words applied 
to the wrong country. After marching 
in the name of St. Patrick, they got a 
pep talk from Himself—Gen. Owen 
O’Duffy, ex-Dublin police chief and 
founder of the outlawed Irish Blue 
Shirts. Sure, they would be needed. 

Francisco Franco’s fifth, most am- 
bitious Madrid offensive had collapsed. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM EUROPEAN 


Franco’s patient Civil Guards and Moors also protected Manuel Hedilla, Fascist party organizer 
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It began two weeks ago, when 15,000 
Italians struck from Siguenza to take 
Guadalajara, 35 miles northeast of 
Madrid. Simultaneously, Moors and 
Spaniards under Gen. Oswaldo Orgaz 
attacked the Red lines south of the 
: capital with the object of meeting the 
rapidly advancing Italians. 
Orgaz failed to break through. The 
Italians, strafed by expert Russian and 
French airmen and tank gunners, 
dropped everything. Last week end, 
they still ran, losing virtually all the 
ground they had gained. Jubilant Reds, 
hot on the rain-soaked trail of Rome’s 
“tin soldiers,” harvested more than 
enough supplies to make up for those 
lost two weeks ago when a White 
cruiser captured the Mar Cantabrico. 
General Orgaz lost his job. Gen. 
Wilhelm Faupel, Berlin’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Franco govern- 
ment, hurried home to confer with 
Adolf Hitler. 
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U.S.S.R.: Millionaires Become 
Most Popular Hosts in Moscow 





bbled 


In ht > New York triplex penthouse INTERNATIONAL 
zs tw fifteen .nonths ago, Mrs. Marjorie Close 
bean Hutton hid away her prize curio—the 
liary. 


golden sleigh of Bolshevik-murdered 
Nicholas II, last of the Czars. 

With this grim relic out of sight, the 
Find Post Toasties heiress became Mrs. 
Joseph E. Davies amid splendor that 
left even upper Fifth Avenue gasping: 
the twice-divorced bride crammed her 
70-room apartment with $4,800 worth of 


intry 


untry 


1,400 flowers and carved a $7-a-slice wedding 

pcr cake for her guests. 

»lied Four months later President Roose- 

ching velt appointed Davies Ambassador to 

vot a Russia. The astute, internationally 

Owen minded lawyer replaced William C. 
and Bullitt, a pro-Red who lost his illu- 
Blue sions in three years of bucking Com- 

- munist bureaucracy. 

, ae. The Davieses resolved to melt frozen 


Soviet officialdom with sure-fire capital- 
ist methods. By cable they ordered we a . . 
renovation of Spasso House, magnifi- manned streamlined barricades... 082222. 
cent marble American Embassy—in > , ‘ ity 

which they installed 25 electric refrig- 
erators. Ahead of them they shipped a 
freighter-load of cream and victuals 
put up by General Foods Corp., of which 
Mrs. Davies is a director. 


As soon as they arrived in Moscow 
two months ago, the millionaire couple 
launched a series of elaborate parties, 
which the Communist comrades lapped 
up. By last week the Davieses definite- 
ly rated as the most popular foreign 
representatives in Russia. At Premier 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff’s fine new steel 
and concrete datcha (country house), 
35 miles outside Moscow, Mme. Molotoff 
and half a dozen Commissars’ wives 
feted Mrs. Davies with champagne and 
caviar. 

Five days later a dozen tail-coated 
Commissars, with Paris-gowned wives, 
dined on Birdseye food at the Embassy. 
Davies capped this supreme social tri- 
umph by ushering them-into his private 


projection room to see—“Naughty Ma- 
rietta.” 
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...and routed Italians with British Lewis guns 
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RELIGION 


ENCYCLICAL: Pius XI Opens 
Holy Week With Bitter Words 





With grinding brakes, automobiles 
and motorcycles drew up before recto- 
ries; someone ran to the door, handed 
an envelope to an astonished priest, 
and disappeared into the German night. 

A few hours later, Palm Sunday 
ceremonies in the Reich’s Roman Cath- 
olic churches took longer than usual: 
priests needed additional time to read 
Pius XI’s secretly delivered encyclical. 

Not the first letter the Holy Father 
had written in sorrow of Nazi treat- 
ment of his flock, last Sunday’s was 
certainly the bitterest. Without minc- 
ing words, the Pontiff condemned the 
Nazi ideology of race, blood, and soil 
as articles of faith. For Catholics, he 
said, “the sign of the cross, now being 
mocked and scorned .. . constitutes the 
only symbol of faith.” 

He impugned the honesty of recent 
Nazi elections in the Saar when the 80 
per cent Catholic district voted over- 
whelmingly to close parochial schools. 
He bluntly said Nazis had “distorted 
. . . undermined ... and openly vio- 
lated” their 1933 concordat with the 
Vatican. 

To the charges, which took even 
Catholics unawares, Nazis replied only 
concerning the concordat: “Even an 
agreement with the Holy See has not 
sacrosanct, untouchable, and eternal 
values.” 

On the same day Julius Streicher, 
Nazidom’s best Jew-baiter, published 
in his Stuermer an article intending to 
prove that Christianity is anti-Semitic. 
Samples: “Christ not only was no 
Jew, He was an anti-Semite ... He 
was the greatest opponent of the Jews 
in all history ... Jesus was born into 
this world, full of Jewish deviltry, ha- 
tred and lust for blood ... He saw He 
was lost. He knew the Jews would 
murder Him .. . He saw terrible danger 
for the non-Jewish world ... He knew 
that only the sacrifice of His life would 
change the course.” 


WAR: Clergymen War on War 
And Colleagues Snipe at Them 


The Bible says ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
but warring nations have always claimed 
divine benediction in their cause, and 
churchmen have always obliged by giv- 
ing their blessings. 

Four years ago many a clergyman’s 
face burned when he saw reprinted in 
“Preachers Present Arms,” a book by 
Roy H. Abrams, some hysterical state- 
ment he had made during the World 
War. For in recent years most clergy- 
men have taken a united stand against 
the false emotions of wartime. 


Yet when it comes to choosing the 
method of eradicating the scourge, they 
disagree as violently as if arguing a 
point of theology. One group follows 
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Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the Riverside Church, New York, who 
apologized to the Unknown Soldier and 
swore: “I renounce war and never 
again, directly or indirectly, will I sanc- 
tion or support another!” Others line 
up behind Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Editor 
of The Christian Herald, who holds that 
“pacifism is not the answer to war,” 
that it rather lies in removing “barriers 
which separate man from man” and 
replacing them with “Christian com- 
radeship.” 

Last week the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, a national group of 8,300 re- 
ligious pacifists, announced the names 
of Episcopalian leaders who had signed 
their pledge not to sanction or support 
another war. Among them: Bishop S. 
Arthur Huston of Olympia, Wash.; 
Bishop William A. Lawrence of Western 
Massachusetts; Bishop Walter Mitchell 
of Arizona; Dean Whitney Hale of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. 
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Hitler ignored Dick Sheppard’s letter 


Elmore McKee, rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York; Dr. W. Russell 
Bowie, rector of Grace Church, New 
York. 

Though the New York organization 
released only the names of prominent 
signers, and not the number of pledges 
received from the 7,000 sent out last 
month, officials knew the total could 
not compare with the 100,000 which 
Canon Hugh R. L. Sheppard has garn- 
ered from British pacifists. 

Formerly Vicar of London’s parish 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and later 
Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, Dick 
Sheppard—as everyone calls him—has 
recently been alternating his work at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, with super- 
vising four secretaries dispatching and 
tabulating returns of his pledges. 

Last July he wrote Hitler, asking 
permission to tour Germany to get 
Wazis to sign. He still waits for the 
answer. 

Though the Bishop of London, the 
Canon’s superior, has never tried to 
silence him, the aged prelate has slight 
use for his subordinate’s pledge. A 
month ago Dr. Winnington-Ingram de- 
clared: “The real dangers to the peace 
of the world today are the pacifists.” 
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PASSION PLAY: Modern Monks 
Give Holy Week Dramatization 


“In all the history of mankind, one 
bright thread has run through the web 
of life—a touch of the spiritual world, 
In almost every age ... there have 
been noble souls who sensed its pres- 
ence. Such were the saints...” 

Two years ago Father Anselm Fran- 
cis, director of the Franciscan Society 
of Atonement at Graymoor Monastery, 
Garrison, N.Y., wrote these words to 
preface his slim pamphlet titled “Glories 
of Mary.” It contained tales of the 
Catholic saints, raw material for 
spiritual drama—and Father Anselm 
dreamed of a dramatized radio version. 

Actions speak louder than dreams; 
so the friar outlined a series of broad- 
casts and began rehearsals. Several 
New York stations became interested 
in his proposed “Ave Maria Hour,” but 
it was WOR, biggest of the independ- 
ents, that finally put it on the air Apr. 
28, 1935. Two months later, encour- 
aged by the public’s favorable response, 
the nine-station Intercity Network took 
over the program. 

More people heard the dramatiza- 
tions, and more people wrote “fan let- 
ters’”—until the total reached 1,500 
weekly. Then came the Ave Maria 
Radio League of 50,000 members, 
founded to support the hour by 1-cent- 
a-day contributions. 

Spurred by this enthusiasm, Father 
Anselm laid plans for radio treatment 
of other sacred literature. Last week 
he began his most ambitious project 
to date: an eight-day presentation of 
an American Passion Play. 

These half-hour programs are being 
presented during Holy Week at 6:30 
P.M. Sundays and at 8 weekdays—over 
the Intercity Network and in 97 re- 
corded broadcasts through the country. 

The role of Christ is played by the 
Very Rev. Father Paul James Francis, 
founder general of the Society of Atone- 
ment. The role of Judas is taken by 
James LaCurto—once the “Shadow,” 
deep-voiced arch criminal of the air. 
Jews, Lutherans, and Methodists as 
well as Catholics form the rest of the 
cast. 

Musical background is provided by 
the Gregorian chanting of a chorus of 
friars and novices. Script dialogue is 
rewritten directly from the Bible, 
though without formal sanction of the 
church. 

The Father’s most ambitious desire, 
however, is to invade the talkies. He 
wants to film the tribulations of the 
famous martyrs of the church, dis- 
tributing copies through the parish 
schools. Though the little, tired-faced 
friar realizes that one film will cost 
$6,000, he has no qualms. 

“Money? We will have it when the 
time comes.” 

He points at the marble image that 
stands in the studios during each broad- 
cast. “The good Virgin will send it 


to us.” 
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Brothers and novices blend their voices in Gregorian chants 


PASSION PLay: Twenty-five years ago, 
the Society of Atonement, a Protestant or- 
ganization, was converted, en masse, to the 
Catholic faith. It became part of the 
Franciscan order, vowed by its members’ 
triply knotted waist cords to poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

The society was the first Catholic order 
of importance to become air-minded. 
Forty miles from the hubbub of New 
York, they added a radio studio to the 
monastery cloisters. Here they record 
their ‘Lives of the Saints’ and the present 
Passion Play (see opposite page). 


A violin adds melodic background 


, 


Judas, alias the ‘Shadow 
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‘The good Virgin’ sends the money 


Father Anselm Francis, director of the Ave Maria Hour, checks the Passion Play script 
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MANET: New Yorkers Hail Works 
That Parisians Once Condemned 


In 1864 an excited French painter 
hurried from Paris to Cherbourg, 
jumped into a pilot boat, and from that 
front-row seat painted the historic en- 
counter of the Yankee Kearsarge and 
the Confederate Alabama. After weeks 
of safety in the neutral French port, 
Capt. Raphael Semmes of the Alabama 
had decided to risk battle. 

Cannon roared across the still, blue 
water of the harbor as Edouard Manet 
rapidly recorded details of the fight, 
which he later worked into one of his 
best-known pictures. Last week, along 
with 37 other Manet canvases, ‘Le 
Combat du Kearsarge et de l’Alabama”’ 
went on exhibition in three large salons 
at the Wildenstein Gallery, New York. 

This is the only comprehensive Manet 
show ever held in this country, and un- 
til Apr. 17 visitors to the gallery will 
delight in the superb craftsmanship and 
zestful brushwork of the great painter. 
Portraits shine with electric vitality; a 
stooped and bedraggled ragpicker be- 
comes an artful symphony of grays and 
blues. Boats, landscapes, and Spanish 
dancers add to the variety—each pic- 
ture another tribute to Manet’s ease 
with any subject. 

Among the best items in the show 
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are ‘‘Poissons,” “Bouquet de Pivoines,” 
and “Un Panier de Fruits,” sparkling 
with every luscious tone at his com- 
mand. Manet painted everything, but 
he loved such studies—“I should like to 
be the St. Francis of still life,” he once 
exclaimed. 


REALIST: Today the public can ad- 
mire the mastery of Manet, but during 
his lifetime (1832-1883) his work was 
subjected to vicious attacks. 

“You'll never be anything more than 
the Daumier of your time.” To the 
tune of such taunts, he squabbled and 
worked for six years in the studio of 
Paris’ popular master, Couture. The 
older artist fought fanatically for the 
accepted traditional painting of the 
day, avoiding all sense of reality and 
offering imaginary classical scenes done 
in subdued, well-graded tones. 

Manet splashed colors on his canvas 
with rebellious gusto, defied the sacred 
principle of every light having its shad- 
ow, and—even worse—persisted in pre- 
senting ordinary people doing everyday 
things. 

Reality in art was taboo at the time. 
Even studio models raged when Manet 
asked them to take a natural pose. For 
years they had struck stilted postures 
considered ‘“heroic’—and many be- 
lieved that the success of a picture re- 
sulted from their own “classical” part. 

Undaunted, Manet continued to paint. 
When the hidebound Salon refused his 
work, he held private exhibitions. 
Crowds always gathered to jeer the 


‘Le Combat du Kearsarge et de Alabama’ 
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‘The Rag Picker’ 


pictures, and afterward grotesque cari- 
catures of them would be scattered 
through contemporary journals. 

There finally came a day when the 
Salon accepted one of his paintings, 
“Bon Bock” (also shown at Wilden- 
stein’s). For the first time Parisians 
admitted they liked Manet’s work. Yet 
some die-hards insisted the inspiration 
came from the Dutch master Franz 
Hals. Manet had painted a jovial man 
sitting at a table, pipe in mouth, and a 
foaming beer mug inehis hand. “He's 
drinking Haarlem-brewed beer,” said 
the artist’s critics. 

Not until two years before his death 
did Manet receive any real recognition. 
Then, at the Salon of 1881 he was 
awarded the rank of Hors Concours, en- 
titling him to show without submitting 
to a jury and conferring on him the 
Legion of Honor decoration. The de- 
lighted painter made a personal call of 
thanks on each Salon member who had 
voted for him. 


ReEtTRosPeEcT: Another exhibition this 
week pointed up the importance of 
Manet in modern art. While Wilden- 
stein presented the great innovator in 
all his richness, Jacques Seligmann & 
Co., thirteen blocks away, hung a ret- 
rospective exhibit “From Courbet to 
Seurat.” 

Beside a full-length picture of An- 
tonin Proust (by Manet, the pupil) 
appears a studied portrait of M. Baroil- 
het (by Couture, the teacher). Well- 
chosen examples of Degas, Sisley, Re- 
noir, and other moderns bridge the 


years from that early period to today. 
It was Manet who inspired the Im- 
pressionists, fought valiantly for their 
new art, and through them indirectly 
made possible the acceptance of Seu- 
rat’s masterpieces of light. 
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Built into the Packard 120 and Packard 
Six for 1937 is that extra ruggedness for 
which all Packards are famous. 

And guarding that long mechanical life 
are those famous lines that make Packard 
the smartest car on the road today, and 
that will keep it smart no matter how long 
you drive it. 

See the new Packards—ride in them! 
Let your Packard dealer give you com- 
plete price information and tell you the 
easy terms by which you can own a 


Packard. 





PACKARD 120 * PACKARD SIX 


Listen to THE PACKARD HOUR, starring 
Fred Astaire—N.B.C. Red Network, Coast- 
to-Coast, Tuesday Night, 9:30 E. S. T. 
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The car illustrated is the Packard Six Touring Sedan 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN 1845 


HE management of a life insurance com 
is one of the great assets which never appe 
its balance sheet. The New York Life Insu 
Company is actively managed by its Boa 
Directors who represent the 2,000,000 policyh: 


of this mutual company. Every Director ser\ 


at least one of five general Committees which 






ASSETS Per ( 

each 

Tota 
aes ak Te, Oe Gtk Ts ons ctcccecciscovcces $61,082,294.1 | 

United States Government, direct, or fully 

Guarmmteed, Beads. .cccccccccccscccscccsccecce 440, 280,359.82 
State, County and Municipal Bonds............. 228,059,533.25 
ek ee red eebeeke idee eseunes 327,501,466.21 
ee cs ede eheaedekboseemed 215,994, 580.80 


BORISRNONS eS OOINee DOMES. co cccckccccsccvccece 26,818,027.5! 


IEDs ou 000 4 0-008000460000000060006608 57,048,825.88 
So pe cdebdiuaieband dedebiedwamare 317,330.50 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks..............- 84,036, 258.00 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)..... 126,631,821.63 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption... 3,521,041.35 
First Mortgages on City Properties.............. 404, 236,105.38 
Pipes BESCCONSSS Clb PATHS. ccc ccc cccccccccssccee 7,867,995.9 
Pt DE cccecdadeddnweseseenrendessaeeesna 361,232,688. 2( 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued............ 29,154, 196.50 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 
| OTST TTT TTC TT CTT CTT TTT TTT TT Tye 30,338,272.2 
ls n.0:66.0:40s 006400866 400000000000 600006 115,616. 1¢ 
pf errr Pee re $2,404, 236,413.5 


Bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values det« 
accordance with the laws of the State of New York. All other bonds and 

teed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by th 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities amounting to $36,1 
cluded above, are deposited as required by law, 





VER 1gg9 million dollars was paid or cr 
O in 1936 to policyholders and benefic 
This is a measure of the Company’s servic 
single year in providing human comfort and f 
protection. 


On December 31, 1936, the Company 


dollars, to be exact, $6,660,968 ,484. 


THOS. A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Bc rd 
51 MADISON AVEN JE 


2,722,956 policies in force guaranteeing insur 
protection of more than six and a half bi on 
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'HE ANNUAL STATEMENT bDeEcEMBER 31, 1936 
nt of 
em to LIABILITIES and RESERVES 
Assets 
2.54 
Insurance and Annuity Reserve. .......ccccccesecees $1,957,638, 266.00 . 
_— JAMES G. HARBORD CHARLES D. HILLES HALE HOLDEN 
' — : Chairmanofthe Board, Radio Resident Manager, Chairman of Southern 
9.49 Present Value of Future Instalment Payments...... 97,225,326.62 Corporation of America New York State, Employers’ Pesifie Comeeny 
13.62 Liability Assurance Corp. 
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E WILL FOREVER FEEL THE THRILL 


THAT IS 


He stood in the quiet shade of Lexington Green... 


He had read in school... “if they mean to have a 
war let it begin here”... 

Somewhere else ...in school... he had listened to 
someone reading a poem... “And fired the shot heard 
round the world.” ... 

But now he was at Lexington. The inscriptions on 
stones and houses and statues had quickened the beat 
of his heart and sent a quiver down his spine... 


Look! Over there under the high-arching elms...a 
line of men was forming ... farmers with long-barreled 
muskets... grim-jawed ... stern-faced ... their eyes 
fixed on the Boston pike... 


And then as the boy turned, he too saw them com- 
ing ...a vast company of red coats... bayonets glisten- 


MERICA! 





ing. The Army of a King. The Army of a King agains‘ 
thirty-nine farmers — the Minute Men of Lexington! 
The boy stood straighter. Up to this day on Lexington 
Green he had been but an American boy under a flag 
that was a symbol. Now he was an American... and 
he knew what America meant... 
° ° ° 
Come to Massachusetts! Concord Bridge, Bunker Hi'!, 
Boston Common, Cambridge, Plymouth Rock . . . «'! 
these memorable places are but a few hours’ trip froin 
the sunny beaches of Cape Cod, the beautiful Berkshir: 
the delightful North Shore ... mountain lakes, fragrai 
forests— all the fascinating attractions that make Massa 
chusetts the recreation capital of America ... Write fo 
additional information to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Room 4C, State House, Boston, Massachusetts 


Come to MASSACHUSETTS this year 
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PACIFIC: Earhart Wrecks Ship 
After Setting an Ocean Record 


As though making one last stand 
against the redoubling attacks of those 
who would be its aerial conquerors, the 
Pacific went on a rampage a fortnight 
ago. Since early Summer the China 
Clipper and her sisters each week had 
slipped in and out of Alameda without 
asingle cancellation. Recently a squad- 
ron of twelve naval-patrol planes had 
finished a “routine” delivery flight from 
the mainland to Hawaii. 

Somehow, though, a regular clipper 
departure, a survey flight by clipper to 
New Zealand, and an Amelia Earhart 
crossing seemed too much—for days a 
barrage of high winds and storms cov- 
ered the Pacific’s whole eastern area. 
Twice the Hawaii Clipper set out, 
turned back. 

By the middle of last week the de- 
fense collapsed. Wednesday afternoon 
the Hawaii Clipper, Capt. Ralph Dahl- 
strom commanding, lifted off the bay at 
3:06 (Pacific time) with seven passen- 
gers and two weeks’ accumulation of 
transpacific mail. Forty-five minutes 
later the Pan American Clipper, manned 
by Capt. Edwin C. Musick and a crew 
of five, followed her into the air. At 
4:3714 Miss Earhart got her heavily 
loaded Lockheed Electra neatly off the 
sodden runway of the Oakland airport. 
With her were Paul Mantz, engine man 
and co-pilot, Capt. Harry Manning and 
Fred Noonan, who together took care 
of radio and navigation. 

Fifteen hours and 5114 minutes later 
(a new record) the Earhart plane 
landed at Wheeler Field 17 miles from 
Honolulu. Within four hours both Pan 
American ships were riding at moor- 
ings at their Pearl Harbor base. 

At Honolulu bad weather once more 
held up the Earhart party. Take-off 
for Howland Island, scheduled for 
Thursday evening, was put off to Fri- 
day. Then it was postponed again. 

At dawn Saturday it was a tough bit 
of luck rather than any bad-tempered 
Pacific weather that again stalled the 
Earhart part of the conquest. The day 
before, Mantz, who was to remain in 
Honolulu, had transferred the Lock- 
heed to Luke Field, an island airport in 
Pearl Harbor, whose runway seemed 
better for a heavily loaded take-off. 

With word of good weather ahead 
Miss Earhart, Manning, and Noonan 
climbed into the ship. One last, full 
throttle-burst finished the engines’ 
warm-up. Slowly the plane gathered 
speed. 

Three hundred yards down the run- 
way it skidded on the wet cement and 
blew out a tire. The plane’s wing struck 
the ground and one landing-gear wheel 
Snapped off. Miss Earhart struggled 
with the controls, and finally cut the 
Switches as the plane skidded 1,000 
feet. Before the crowd could reach the 
ship, its crew of three climbed out— 


unhurt, but with no chance of continu- 
ing. 
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Aim HaAzarpD: For years a towering con- 
crete chimney on Barren Island, 625 feet east 
of Floyd Bennett Field, has kept the Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., airport from a Class A rating. 
Pilots coming in to land were forced to side- 
slip the monster stack or come in with the 
wind. Comniercial air lines refused to take 
the risk and routed their planes to Newark. 

Last week workmen gave the chimney’s 
base two shots of dynamite. The 227-foot fun- 
nel shivered, teetered, and fell lazily to the 
ground. With this hazard razed, Floyd Ben- 
nett Field will receive $400,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government for a Coast Guard base and 
will begin development of New York City’s 
first major airport. 
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AIR SAFETY: Senators’ Report 
Requests Fundsand New Bureau 


May 6, 1935, Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting and four fellow passengers met 
death in a transport crash in Missouri. 
A few weeks later, when the Senate 
appointed a committee to investigate 
air-line safety, company officials 
groaned. They had just finished reor- 
ganizing after the air-mail contract 
cancellations—which had followed a 
previous Senatorial investigation—and 
now they saw prospects of another go- 
ing-over. 

As it turned out, the air lines for 
once were playing in luck. Royal S. 
Copeland was named to the chairman- 
ship of the Senate’s committee; from 
the outset the trend of the investiga- 
tion pointed toward coming censure 
not of the air lines, but of the govern- 
ment’s air-line and airway policies. 

To a man, the industry’s officials 
credit the recent resignation of Eu- 
gene Vidal from the directorship of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce to the out- 
spoken criticisms leveled at him last 
Summer in the committee’s prelimi- 
nary report. Last week its final report 
read like a perfect response to an air 
line’s letter to Santa Claus. 

The Committee found the Cutting 
accident due not to any fault of the air 
line but to'the “failure of the govern- 
ment’s ground organization to function 
properly, and [to] inadequate and defi- 
cient airway aids.” 

Then in a 49-page report it recom- 
mended the following for Senatorial 
action: 

Immediate increase of appropriations 
for airway aid from $5,000,000 to $14,- 
545,000—$10,000,000 for ground flying 
aids such as radio and light beacons; 
$2,364,000 to improve the Weather Bu- 
reau service; the remainder for various 
research purposes. 

Reorganization of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce under an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Air. 

Substantial liberalizing of payments 
to air-mail contractors. 

Repeal of present law which limits 
air-line executive salaries to $17,500 a 
year. 

Extension of Federal controls of air- 
ways to include airport terminals. 

Reduction of air-mail postage, even- 
tually to the 3-cent level of ordinary 
first-class mail. 

The continuation of studies on the 
advisability of renewing the construc- 
tion of rigid airships by the govern- 
ment; a research program to foster the 
development of engines of large horse- 
power. 

Most important of all, Senator Cope- 
land’s committee put almost infallible 
political teeth into its demand for air- 
line aids by tying them to the national 
defense. The military air force, it 
pointed out, might be helpless to effect 
prompt wartime movements were such 
aids allowed to remain in their pres- 
ent state. As a further defense tie-up, 
it suggested a test mobilization this 
Summer of all the air-line planes in the 
country—to demonstrate their effective- 
ness as wartime auxiliaries. 
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ROUNDHOUSE OF THE AIR 


The busiest air line in the world is United 
Air Lines, which last year flew an average of 
1,400,000 miles a month on its routes from 
New York to San Francisco and from Los 
Angeles to Seattle. The busiest air-line over- 
hauling station is therefore United’s big 
‘round house’ in Cheyenne, Wyo.; it occupies 
five huge factory-like hangars and employs 
700 men, a third of the company’s pay roll. 

At the end of every 300 flying-hours, each of 
the air line’s planes goes to Cheyenne for a 
stem-to-stern working over. Since United’s 
fleet flies almost exactly 300 hours every day, 
Shop Superintendent Bill Hoare and his 
crews average one new customer each morn- 
ing. 

Most of the planes in recent years have 
been Boeing 247-D’s. Soon much of the work 
will be on new and bigger Douglas DC-3 sky 
lounges and sleepers. Last week Hoare, tot- 
ting up the record of the pre-Douglas era, 
found that almost exactly 2,000 major over- 
hauls have been performed to date. 


Propellers, searched microscopically for 


flaws, 
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are 


checked for exact alignment. Reassembled, they are bal- 
anced on a knife-edge stand to the last fraction of an ounce 
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Every one of the scores of instruments from the ship’s bit 
dashboard is calibrated for absolute accuracy. A watch 
maker works with no more precision than these specialist } 
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A few hours after a sawed-off tractor has towed a ship into one of the shops, mechanics have 
stripped it inside and out. Off come engines and propellers, control surfaces, and enough sec- 
tions of the wing to permit complete internal inspection. Out come chairs, controls, even seats 





Engines are reduced to their lowest 
common denominators. Each part is 
cleaned and gone over with microme- 
ter and magnifying glass, then care- 
fully rebuilt piece by piece. Finally 
the made-new motor is mounted on a 
test stand and ‘run in’ for hours 
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Four days after arrival the reassembled ship is gassed for a test flight prior to returning to duty 
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ANTHROPOLOGY: Experts Meet 
But Ape-Man Link Is Still Lost 


About 100 years ago Christian Thom- 
sen, a Dane, dug some stone and metal 
objects out of an ancient shell mound 
on the shore of the Baltic Sea. Around 
them this first anthropologist postulated 
three primitive stages in human exis- 
tence: the Stone, Iron, and Bronze Ages. 

In 1848 the first prehistoric human 
skull was found—in a Gibraltar cave. 
Nine years later another one popped up 
in a cave near Dusseldorf in Germany’s 
Neanderthal Valley. Scientists have 
guessed by the rock strata of his graves 
that this Neanderthal Man lived be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 years ago. ~ 

More recently anthropologists have 
uncovered the bony fragments of a Java 
Man (1891), a Heidelberg Man (1907), 
a Piltdown Man (1909), and a Peking 
Man (1929). All probably antedate the 
Neanderthal Man by anywhere from 
10,000 to 500,000 years. 


Links: Yet none of these men is as 
old as the fossils of highly advanced 
apes first discovered in India at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Apes ap- 
peared 20,000,000 years ago, and some- 
where in the long evolutionary chain 
from a common primate ancestor men 
and monkeys parted ways. Discovery 


Dr. Broom’s midget-brained girl is 250,000 years old 
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of this “missing link” is anthropology’s 
first problem. 

A second gap occurs between the 
Neanderthal Man and the modern Euro- 
pean whose ancestors drove that stooped 
and comparatively stupid human being 
into extinction. Anthropologists also 
would like to establish the age of man, 
the branch of the ape tree from which 
he grew, and the time of his first ap- 
pearance in the New World. 

Last week more than 350 of the 
world’s great students of early man 
compared notes. In Philadelphia’s Aca- 
demy of Natural Science they listened 
to some 35 scholarly papers, asked ques- 
tions, stated theories, and announced 
new finds. 

In the first day’s celebration of the 
academy’s 125th anniversary, Dr. Theo- 
dore McCown, assistant to Sir Arthur 
Keith, renowned English anthropologist, 
told of the bones their diggers had chis- 
eled out of ancient rocks in Palestine 
since 1932. The remnants of a stumpy, 
Neanderthal-like woman and two male 
skulls of extraordinary brain capacity* 
were found in two near-by skhuls 
(caves). 

Therefore, Dr. McCown concluded, 
Europeans descend from these Skhul 
Men—who overcame their Neanderthal 
contemporaries because they could out- 
think them. 


* Capacity of the Palestine skulls: 1,580 c.c.- 
1,616 c.c. Modern man’s average brain ca- 
pacity: 1,350. c.c.-1,450 e¢.c. Largest known 
human skull: Turgenieff, Russian poet— 


2,030 c.c. 
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AMERICANS: Next day the scientists 
disagreed violently on the age of man 
in the New World. Dr. Frank H. 
Roberts Jr., Smithsonian archeologist, 
pointed to the finely chipped weapons 
discovered near Folsom, Ariz., and 
claimed that the “Folsom points” indi- 
cated a race that roamed the Southwest 
15,000 years ago. 

Rev. Henry Retzek, geologist and 
priest, West Union, Minn., spoke of his 
fossil “Jerry” as “surely B.C.” and as 
old—20,000 years—as the skeleton found 
in 1931 by Prof. A. E. Jenks of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Drs. Ales Hrdlicka, the Smithsonian’s 
renowned anthropologist, and Herbert 
J. Spinden of the Brooklyn Museum 
argued against these claims. They con- 
tended that man did not reach North- 
western Asia much before 2,000 B.C., 
then passed over the Bering Strait, 
down the West Coast, and into the 
Southwest Plains. 

Finding the evidence submitted in- 
sufficient to warrant a final statement, 
the majority believed the first Ameri- 
cans moved from Asia to Alaska and 
thence to the Southwestern States be- 
tween 10,000 and 5,000 years ago. 


ApE Men: The symposium then 
turned its attention to Asia and Africa. 
From Java, Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigs- 
wald had brought eleven casts of hu- 
man skulls, including what he believed 
to be the oldest remains of a human 
baby. These Solo Men had huge neck 
muscles and an apelike flatness of the 
skull, but their bones have lain buried 
only some 25,000 years—hardly in a 
class with the 100,000-year-old Peking 
Men. 

Championing these Chinese fossils, 
Father Teilhard de Chardin, Jesuit 
paleontologist, called the Peking Man 
the next to the last step between man 
and manlike apes. The last step he pre- 
dicted would be a proto-human—half 
man, half ape. 

To reporters who wondered how a 
Jesuit reconciled his religious and sci- 
entific beliefs, Father de Chardin said: 
“The lack of understanding that exists 
in some quarters on the evolution of 
man can be classified solely as a lack of 
understanding.” 

More evidence that such advanced 
apes existed came from Dr. Robert 
Broom, retired physician and keeper of 
South Africa’s Transvaal Museum. Last 
year near Sterkfontein, he found a skull 
with about half the brain capacity of 
the earliest men—435 cubic centimeters 
—but with the teeth of an adult woman. 

Dr. Broom gave his Sterkfontein Girl 
an age of 250,000 years. A similar skull 
found in South Africa in 1924—the 
“Taungs Boy’’—has been generally dis- 
missed as a pure ape. 


Ciues: After four days the scientists 
adjourned, distinctly encouraged by what 
they had heard. But most of them 
agreed that the clues of ancient man 
still remained too sparse to justify any- 
thing more than tentative conclusions 
about his ultimate ancestry. George 
Grant MacCurdy, professor emeritus at 
Yale University, was to have condensed 
the proceedings but found the meet- 
ing’s scope too broad. The academy 
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said he would write a complete sum- 
mary aS soon as the “material has 
crystallized in his mind.” 

The symposium had one unanimous 
opinion: anthropologists have not one 
put several missing links to discover 
between man and ape. 

Assurance that prehistoric man-hunt- 
ing would continue came from Dr. John 
Cc. Merriam, president of Washington’s 
Carnegie Institution. The institution, he 
announced, had commissioned Dr. von 
Koenigswald to search the rocks and 
mud of Java for a human of the Plio- 
cene Age—1,000,000 to 8,000,000 B.C. 


MATHEMATICS: Most 


Science Enlivened for Laymen 


Abstract 


“.. Mathematicians as a class are 
probably less familiar to the general 
reader than any group of brain work- 
ers... When [a mathematician] does 
appear in the pages of a novel or on 
the screen he is only too apt to be a 
slovenly dreamer totally devoid of com- 
mon sense.” 

Two years ago Clifton Fadiman, lit- 
erary adviser of Simon & Schuster— 
who have a profitable weakness for 
publishing ‘‘outline” books—reflected on 
this absurdity and proposed an abbre- 
viated, popularized history of mathe- 
matics. Then he dispatched letters to 
possible authors of such a volume: 
Bertrand Russell in England, Alfred 
North Whitehead at Harvard, and Eric 
Temple Bell at the California Institute 
of Technology. Dr. Bell, author of 
thirteen books including several mys- 
tery novels, replied promptly—he al- 
ready had such a project under way. 
Last week Simon & Schuster published 
his completed work, Men of Mathe- 
matics (580 pages, 240,000 words. II- 
lustrations, index. $5). 

An ascetic, Aberdeen-born Scot, Dr. 
Bell addresses his comprehensive his- 
tory to “the general reader . . . who 
may wish to see what sort of human 
beings the men were who created 
modern mathematics.” Then he goes 
on to advise that “if occasionally a 
formula, diagram, or a paragraph 
seems too technical, skip it.” 

The whole structure of the book, the 
first of its kind, is artfully woven about 
the lives of the mathematicians them- 
selves. Starting with Zeno of Elea 
(495-435 B.C.) a _ self-taught Greek 
rustic, the author travels on down to 
Henri Poincare, cousin of Raymond, the 
former French President. In between 
are sprinkled men who were mathema- 
ticians primarily, but interesting per- 
sonalities as well—soldiers, politicians, 
businessmen. 


GREEK: Bell regards Archimedes as 
the first truly great intellect and as 
one of the three leading mathemati- 
cians of all time. The other two: Sir 
Isaac Newton and Johann Friedrich 
Carl Gauss. 

Archimedes was probably the proto- 
type -of the popular picture of the 
mathematician. He left his meals un- 
touched, dressed slovenly, and was 
alarmingly absent-minded. While bath- 
ing one day, he discovered his first law 
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Dr. George Grant MacCurdy of Yale... 


ACME PHOTOS 
Dr. Von Koenigswald from Java . . 
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and Father Teilhard de Chardin 


found the missing link still missing 
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of hydrostatics—that a floating body 
displaces its own weight of fluid. Jump- 
ing naked out of his tub, he rushed 
through the streets shouting: “Eureka, 
eureka!” (I have found it! I have 
found it!) 

After discovering the principle of 
the lever and making his famous state- 
ment about it (given a lever long 
enough and given a place to stand, he 
would move the earth) he was drafted 
into army service. Utilizing his lever 
principle, he built catapults that beat 
off a Roman navy invading his native 
Syracuse. But land soldiers crept in 
from the rear and one of these war- 
riors, irked by Archimedes’ figuring, 
dispatched him with a sword. 


Briton: Bell believes Isaac Newton 
the supreme intellect so far produced 
by the human race. Born Christmas 
Day, 1642—the year Galileo died—he 
was so undersized at birth that he 
would have fitted into a quart mug. 

Newton’s genius evidenced itself at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
left professors dazed. At 21 he invent- 
ed the calculus and a few years after- 
ward laid down his laws of gravitation. 

Dr. Bell snorts at the classic apple 
story and quotes Gauss: “Believe the 
story if you like, but the truth of the 
matter is this. A stupid, officious man 
asked Newton how he discovered the 
law of gravitation. Seeing that he had 
to deal with a child in intellect, and 
wanting to get rid of the bore, Newton 
answered that an apple fell and hit 
him on the nose. The man went away 
fully satisfied and completely enlight- 
ened.” 

At 29 Newton was taken in the Royal 
Society. In his first talk he announced 
his corpuscular theory of light, and 
later revealed his method of computing 
the mass of the sun or any other 
planet that has a satellite. 


GERMAN: The third member of Bell's 
triumvirate of greats—Johann Fried- 
rich Carl Gauss—was born in Bruns- 
wick, Germany, in 1777. He displayed 
talent earlier than any of the others. 
Before he was 3 years old he corrected 
his farmer-father’s hired-hand pay roll. 
In the 75 years that followed this epi- 
sode, the “Prince of Mathematicians” 
became advanced arithmetic’s greatest 
wizard of all time. 


SCHOLAR: Dr. Bell thoroughly 
achieves the task he cut out for him- 
self—that of translating a.» dust-dry 
science into an engaging, swift-moving 
book. Most readers will have to follow 
the author’s advice to skip some sec- 
tions. But those who wade through 
these boggy patches will probably learn 
more facts worth remembering than 
would be acquired in two years of col- 
lege mathematics. 

Now 54, Dr. Bell is eminently quali- 
fied to write such a book. Educated at 
the University of London, Leland Stan- 
ford, University of Washington, and 
Columbia, he has taught at Washing- 
ton, Harvard, and California Tech. Per- 
sonally and in his way of living he 
resembles a medieval scholar: he works 
long and hard and has few outside 
interests. 
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BOXING: Al Jolson’s Senny Boy 
Fights and Talks in a Big Way 





In California, where boxing enthusi- 
asm runs high, Al Jolson (Asa Yoel- 
son) has a reputation for yelling louder 
than anyone else at a fight. For years 
the mammy singer was merely a de- 
tached roarer, exercising his vocal 
cords in behalf of warriors whose 
names he hardly knew. Now he re- 
serves his noisiest shouts for a pet 
prodigy—his sonny boy of the ring, 
Henry Armstrong. 

Jolson and a ring-wise partner named 
Eddie Meade are Armstrong’s co- 
managers. Last Summer, on the ad- 
vice of Ruby Keeler (Mrs. Al Jolson), 
they invested $10,000 in the 24-year-old 
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Henry Armstrong: Voluble 


Negro. Almost overnight he began to 
pay dividends and during the past nine 
months has soared from nowhere to the 
top of the featherweight class—a rise 
paralleling Joe Louis’ climb to heavy- 
weight fame two years ago. 

The same boxing writers who built 
up Louis and later had to apologize for 
his weaknesses are now showering 
Armstrong with superman bouquets. 
He’s “Perpetual Motion,” “The World’s 
Fastest Leather-Thrower,” “The Black 
Spider,” and “California’s Comet.” 

Some of the more cautious experts 
admit that Jolson’s Joy may not be the 
greatest slugger or the most scientific 
boxer ever. He can be hit. But he 
doesn’t mind being a target and keeps 
wading into close quarters where he is 
supposed to be able to let go more 
punches per second than anyone in ring 
history. 

Recognized in California as _ the 
world’s featherweight champion, Arm- 
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strong made his first trip to New York 
a fortnight ago and knocked out Mike 
Belloise, the East’s featherweight cham- 
pion of the world. But the New York 
State Athletic Commission refused to 
recognize Armstrong as the new cham- 
pion because both fighters weighed 
more than 126 pounds, the feather- 
weight maximum. 

Last week the strong-armed Arm- 
strong gave New Yorkers a- second 
demonstration. He failed to knock out 
Aldo Spoldi, but clearly outpointed him 
—a feat considered excellent since 
Spoldi weighs 135 pounds and belongs 
in the lightweight division. 

In four years as a professional pugil- 
ist, Armstrong has won 60 fights, lost 
four early bouts on decisions, and 
never been knocked out. Success is not 
likely to dizzy his head. 

Born the thirteenth child of poor 
parents in St. Louis, he spent his boy- 
hood days helping the family by setting 
up pins in a bowling alley and selling 
newspapers. On the side he hung 
around the Swatz A.C., an aptly named 
boxing club where he studied the 
punching styles of older boys. 

After graduating from high school 
in 1929, he nursed an ambition to be- 
come a doctor. But his family couldn’t 
even pay the rent, much less give him 
a college education—so he hitch-hiked 
to California. 

Today he owns a house in Los An- 
geles and an annuity. He’s devoted to 
his wife, Willamae, and to their 2-year- 
old daughter. When he earns enough 
to retire, he thinks he’ll become a 
clergyman. Like Joe Louis in that his 
favorite book is the Bible, he reads it 
twice a day.and goes to church twice 
a week. 

In one respect, at least, Armstrong 
will live long in the memory of the 
boxing world. He’s the champion big- 
word user. The following is an exact 
quotation of his speech to newspaper 
men after the Belloise fight: 

“It was really preposterous that he 
came out for the fourth. His punches 
were absolutely inconsequential. I 
struck him a mighty blow to the heart, 
the cardiac organ, near the end of the 
third round and felt him sag slightly. 
Then I knew that he would not last 
much longer and that I would finish 
him soon. We fought furiously in the 
fourth with Belloise giving ground 
slightly. I feinted him several times 
with my right until I knew that he had 
taken cognizance of it. He was mak- 
ing futile gestures. Then I slipped 
over the left hook. That is all.” 


SQUASH TENNIS: Harry Wolf 
Tops Tilden’s Greatest Streak 


Except in New York and New Jersey 
newspapers, little is ever written about 
Harry Wolf and the game he perennial- 
ly rules—squash tennis. New York is 
the stronghold of squash tennis, and 
New Jersey is Wolf’s home State. 

Throughout the country squash ten- 
nis will probably never rate on a par 
with squash racquets—though both are 
played on the same principle in the 
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same kind of a barren, four-walled, 
rectangular court. Squash tennis, with 
its more lively racquet and bouncy ball, 
seems much too fast for average ath- 
letes. 

Novices would find the game less be- 
wildering, says Wolf, if they tutored 
themselves in the rudiments: “Most 
fellows who take up squash tennis get 
discouraged and go back to squash rac- 
quets. They wouldn’t if they started 
playing with regulation tennis balls— 
much slower than squash-tennis balls. 
They would learn the angles gradually 
and then, when they have an idea what 
it’s all about, could follow the fast ball. 
The main thing is not power or guile but 
coordination, rhythm, and quick reac- 
tions.” 

These qualities, developed to an amaz- 
ing degree, last week elevated Wolf to 
a station in squash tennis which even 
Bill Tilden never attained in lawn ten- 
nis. At the New York Athletic Club, 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Harry Wolf: Versatile 


Wolf had no trouble at all winning his 
eighth consecutive title. (Tilden’s best 
string was seven national champion- 
ships. ) 

Now that Rowland Haines has slowed 
up, Wolf towers over all amateur rivals. 
He admits inferiority to only three pro- 
fessionals—Tom  lIannicelli, Rowland 
Dufton, and Leo Collins. 


Because all clubs where national ti- 
tles are contested bar women, none— 
not even his ex-tennis-star wife, Alice 
Francis—has ever had a glimpse otf 
Hurricane Harry twirling to a cham- 
pionship. His sidesteps and leaps would 
do credit to a messenger boy ducking 
through Fifth Avenue traffic against 
the lights. Unlike many players who 
frequently break their racquets and use 
a dozen or more per season, Wolf man- 
ages with about three. He rarely 
breaks one, keeps using them until they 
are played out. 

Wolf graduated from Williams in 
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EATERS 
DIGEST 


57 YEARS ‘‘57” 


Fifty-seven years on the = (First Avenue 
at 56th)—that’s Billy's. Where dowagers 
in ermine coats, doormen in uniform and 
taxi drivers jostle each other to procure 
Billy's famous thick steak sandwiches— 
served strictly a la Heinz! Bottles of Heinz 
tomato ketchup, chili, Worcestershire and 
beefsteak sauce make the centerpiece on 
every checkered table. Fads come and fads 
go, (right now, it’s stylish to appear on 
skates after a roller-spin on Sutton Place). 
But gas lights still flare in chandeliers 
(which movie magnates covet). The old 
base-burner sends a cozy glow into the 
back room and everything remains as it’s 
always been. Except that Billy finds it 
tougher year by year to keep on hand a 
stock of Heinz enticing beefsteak sauce. 
Young moderns like this sauce so well, 
they pocket the bottles. A_ saddening 
commentary—to see how good taste does 
outrun good morais! 


CURSORY RHYMES 
Hi diddle diddle, the cook had a riddle— 
“What shall we eat at noon?” 
It made us all laugh as we solved her plight 
With a bowl of Heinz soup and a spoon! 
—by a Colonel’s Lady, F. A. 
Washington, D. C. 





$5 REWARD If you have any 


smart, original 
recipes or interesting facts about the 57 
Varieties, send them to me. You'll get a 
check for five dollars and a beautiful cer- 
tificate with your name on it if your contri- 
bution is used. Mailto Demi Tasse, c/o The 
House of Heinz, Dept. W, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











YEA, MAESTRO! 


A batching man-about-Manhattan, F. J. B., 
is accustomed to present Heinz masterly 
spaghetti with a thrilling obligato of 
plump, sautéed-in-butter mushrooms. 


STIRRING NEWS 


Shades of the Gay Nineties. Sherbets ap- 
pear once more as palate-clearers after the 
roast. To make an elegant tomato sherbet 
one need only season Heinz vine-fresh 
tomato juice with grated celery and onion 
juice, a pinch of salt, a dash of sugar. 
Freeze just partially in the ice tray. Give 
a stir now and then and serve in sherbet 
or in punch glasses. 


SUCH SHELLFISHNESS 


It isn’t always a shellfish that finds itself 
in a shell. Not any more. A lowly (7 oz.) 
tin of tuna may become cynosure of the 
buffet table when B. N. E. of Rantoul, IIl., 
does it! First let the tuna seethe in 2 table- 
spoonfuls butter. Then blend in a tin of 
Heinz cooked macaroni and cheese. Add 
a chopped pimiento and % teaspoonful 
Heinz Worcestershire sauce. Place in four 
sea shells or individual casseroles. Top 
with buttered crumbs and bake in a 
moderate oven for 20 minutes. Now that’s 
simplicity itself—and wholly admirable. 


— Demi Tasse 


Tune in Heinz Magazine of the Air. Full half hour 
—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings, 11 
E.S.T.;10C.S.T.; 9M. T.; 12 Noon Pacific Time 
—Columbia Network. 
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AMATEUR HOUR 


Ts way to a man’s heart may be through 
h.s stomach. But that doesn’t mean the 
ladies haven't hearts too! The amateur who 
is about to palm open a tin of delicious 
Heinz spaghetti knows there are at least 57 
varieties of Heinz ways to enchant his 
guests. Hence his shelfconfidence! In short, 
the gentleman’s case history is a history of 
cases — cases of tasty Heinz tidbits, home- 
made soups, midnight delicacies and other 
thrilling culinary surprises you don’t have 
to get the cook up to cook up. 


A ready triumph—just as it comes from the 
tin—is Heinz spaghetti with its masterly 
sauce of prize tomatoes, imported spices, 
aged and mellowed cheese. And many and 
varied are the ways in which this princely 
mixer leads men on to gastronomic heights. 
A batching man-about-Manhattan, F. J. B., 
presents Reins cooked spaghetti with a 
thrilling obligato of plump sautéed-in- 
butter mushrooms. Other cook-stove im- 
presarios discover its savory possibilities, 
combined with sippets of fred ham, meat 
balls, Frankfurter circlets or almost any kind 
of meat that happens in. 


Equally sociable and suave is Heinz cooked 
macaroni and cheese. For highly ediblesug- 
gestions, see Eater's Digest. (Column left!) 


We go to great lengths—from start to finish, to make 
Heinz spaghetti the best there is. Heinz spaghetti is 
made of top-grade winter wheat— durum wheat. 
Long, creamy-colored strands drenched in a facy 
sauce of Heinz own tomatoes and imported cheese. 


HEINZ SPAGHETTI 


COOKED — READY TO SERVE 
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1929. In his undergraduate days, the 
then biggest of the Little Three col- 
- leges had no indoor courts, so he de- 
voted himself to tennis and basketball 
—and to earning a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

At 29, he expects to improve his game 
five points by next year. And he’ll 
probably reach his goal. A grim, jut- 
ting chin and scraggly hair, parted in 
the middle, give him the determined, 
do-or-die look of athletes in the turtle- 
neck era. He weighs 167 pounds and 
keeps in the peak of physical condition 
by never smoking and by going on the 
wagon for a long period prior to a tour- 
nament. 

Early every morning he commutes 
from his two-family house in Upper 
Montclair to Passaic, N.J., where he 
works for the Novelty Handkerchief 
Manufacturing Co. Aside from business 
and squash tennis, his chief interests 
are stamp collecting, flowers, ‘ chow 
dogs, and a 9-month-old daughter. He 
likes to play pool with his men friends 
and bridge with his wife. 

He makes an annual New Year’s reso- 
lution to bring his scrapbook of person- 
al newspaper clippings up to date. It’s 
now six years behind. 


“# 
AINTREE: Royal Mail Carries 
Gifts to Queen and Uncle Sam 


With George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
seated in Lord Derby’s box—not the 
royal stall which the Prince of Wales 
and Mrs. Simpson occupied two years 
ago—the 99th running of the Grand 
National at Aintree last week turned 
out to be a British triumph and an 
American rout. 

During the parade to the post, the 
American-bred favorite, What Have 
You, took one look at the British crowd 
of 500,000 and decided to get out of the 
place. He made a beeline for his stable, 
and it took his jockey several minutes 
to persuade him back to the start. 


When the race began, What Have 
You stood dead still in his tracks and, 
though two stable hands beat him with 
hats, refused to budge until all the 
horses had galloped 100 yards away. 
No American-owned horse was among 
the seven who finished the 30-jump, 414 
mile course. 

A black, pony-sized Irish horse, Royal 
Mail—ridden by Evan Williams and 
owned by the ex-Prince of Wales’ former 
assistant private secretary, Hugh Lloyd 
Thomas—won by three lengths. Royal 
Mail, who has the same father as Reyn- 
oldstown, 1935 and 1936 Grand National 
victor, met most opposition from Drim, 
who tossed his jockey early in the race. 
Thereafter Drim ran along side Royal 
Mail and several times tried to bite him. 


From a monetary standpoint, the re- 
sult completely satisfied eight Ameri- 
cans, each of whom won $150,000 sweep- 
stake prizes; Uncle Sam, who expects 
to receive at least $1,000,000 in sweep- 
stake taxes from the 1,308 Americans 
holding winning tickets; and Queen 
Elizabeth who wagered $4.89 (1 pound) 
on Royal Mail and collected $83.13 (17 
pounds). 
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WOMEN: Convention § Resents 
So Much ‘Lordly Male Complex’ 


Nine hundred women from 48 States 
met in Savannah, Ga., last week. Be- 
cause most of them could put Ph.D. 
after their names, local citizens took 
no chance of causing offense and called 
them all “Doctor.” 

The visitors, whose accomplishments 
belie Disraeli’s remark that “the only 
useless life is woman’s,” were delegates 
to the tenth biennial convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women. For four days they listened to 
speeches urging them to preserve the 
place which women have won in the 
world. 

Though no speaker mentioned Mount 
Holyoke’s decision to replace a woman 
president with a man next June—evi- 
dence of a trend to keep women out of 
high academic posts—delegates pri- 
vately seethed with indignation at the 
slur on their sex. The nearest thing to 
an open attack came from Dr. Mary 
Beard. The New York historian chided 
Harvard for failing to invite a woman 
scholar to participate in its tercenten- 
ary celebration last Autumn. 

The fact that male professors ad- 
dressed the convention of the 57-year- 
old group, which has grown from seven- 
teen to 50,000 members, did not deter 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Colum- 
bia’s Barnard College from roundly 
damning them and their male presi- 
dents as “softies” whose decisions ‘are 
more often swayed by emotion than 
women.” The dark-eyed dean had little 
good to say for coeducational institu- 
tions: she advised women students to 
steer clear of them with their “lordly 
male complex.” 

REALISTS: To encourage and support 
women in educational and research 
work, Dr. Marion Talbot, former dean 
of women at the University of Chicago, 
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Dr. Meta Glass; ‘idealistic realist’ 


founded the association in 1882. Last 
week it announced the raising of $411,- 
000 of its $1,000,000-endowment fund, 
the income of which will provide fel- 
lowships. 


Before adjourning until its 1939 con- 
vention in Denver, delegates heard a 
farewell speech from the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. Meta Glass. The tall, white- 
haired president of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege and half sister of Senator Carter 
Glass urged her listeners to live up to 
their ideals as an “unsensational group 
of idealistic realists, with brains and 
training, seeking for themselves and 
society a satisfaction of things intel- 
lectual.” 

To succeed Dr. Glass, delegates chose 
Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, dean of Brown 
University’s Pembroke College, the 
Rhode Island institution’s 35-year-old 
college for women. With degrees from 
Goucher and Bryn Mawr, she spent fif- 
teen years at Mount Holyoke, where 
students always preferred her to any- 
one else for chaperone. 


PICTURES, INC. 


At the A.A.U.W. convention: Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse, Mrs. Catherine F. Smouse, 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, and Dean Margaret S. Morriss, the new president 
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HE EXPERIMENTED with peas in his monastery garden 
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Test plot planted with resistant seed at right and left 
—old type seed in center. Photograph reproduced from 


in Austria—and you can thank that monk of long ago, 


Gregor Mendel, for a recent accomplishment in plant breed- 


ing in our picturesque Southwest, land of friars and mis- 


sions. Research in genetics, based on Mendel’s discoveries, 


has accomplished what long 
seemed impossible — growing 


seed for sugar beets resistant 


to “curly top.” This brilliant - 


scientific achievement saves 


American farmers millions of 


dollars and helps safeguard 


our internal sugar supply. 





Controlling ‘curly top’’—spread by in- 
sects through wide beet-growing areas 
west of the Rocky Mountains—is only 
part of this scientific achievement. Science 
also demonstrated that the golden climate 
of our Southwest made it possible to 
compress the old world practice of a two- 
year seed production cycle into one. Beet 


agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 


UNITED STATES 


436 GOLDEN. CYCLE BUILDING 


Circular 391, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


seed is now produced in half the time it 
takes abroad and — very important — it 1s 
better seed for American farmers in several 
states—a credit to the mechanized efhiciency 
of the beet sugar industry. 


It is reassuring to know that the produc- 
tion of sugar beets in certain areas, des- 
paired of ten years ago because of inability 
to achieve insect control, is now a stand- 
ard farming practice with yields exceeding 
all previous hopes; and it is a thrilling 
adventure in science to know what the 
industry’s seed experts are undertaking 
with a view to still higher sugar content, 
bigger yield, and even greater resistance 
to pests, drought and frost. 

° ° ° 
What the sugar beet means to Amer- 
ica, in addition to assuring an inter- 
nal supply of sugar for at least thirty 
million of our people, is described 


in ‘‘The Silver Wedge,” a booklet sent 


on request. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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PENSION S: Railroads and Employes Settle 


Old Dispute, But Treasury Casts Doubt on Agreement 


In May, 1935, the Supreme Court 
invalidated the Railroad Retirement 
Act, passed by Congress a year earlier. 
The court ruled that the government 
had no right to tax railroads in order 
to provide a pension fund for their em- 
ployes. 

Three months later Congress thought 
it had found a way to get around this 
decision. It reenacted the previous leg- 
islation in the form of two separate 
laws—a new Railroad Retirement Act, 
containing the pension provisions but 
no taxes; and a Railway Tax Act, im- 
posing levies on the carriers and their 
employes, the proceeds to go into the 
Treasury’s general fund. 

But the revised legislation fared no 
better than the first version. In June, 
1936, the United States District Court 
of the District of Columbia declared 
the Railway Tax Act unconstitutional; 
the case then went to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt hit 
upon a better way to settle the ques- 
tion than by further litigation. He got 
in touch with the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, representing the 
21 labor unions in favor of the pension 
plan and with the Association of 
American Railroads, which had led the 
court fight against it. Both factions, 
the President urged, should sit around 
a table and amicably iron out their 
differences. 

Two and a half months ago, the 
representatives of labor and manage- 
ment gathered in Washington for a 
series of round-table conferences. Last 
week, John J. Pelley, president of the 
A.A.R., and George M. Harrison, chair- 
man of the R.L.E.A., announced they 
had reached ‘a complete agreement.” 
To put it into effect will require two 


new laws, one amending the present 
Railroad Retirement Act and the other 
a substitute for the Railway Tax Act. 
The railroads promised to drop their 
court fight against the present legis- 
lation. 

Except for minor changes, the new 
plan gives the nation’s 1,500,000 rail 
employes substantially the same bene- 
fits as those enacted in 1935. Pensions 
—to be paid by the government and 
administered by a three-man Railroad 
Retirement Board, as at present—de- 
pend on the worker’s wage rate and 
length of service, with a maximum pay- 
ment of $120 monthly. (The Social 
Security Act, from whose old-age pro- 
visions railway employes are exempt, 
provides maximum pensions of only 
$85.) Workers with a 30-year employ- 
ment record may retire at 60; others, 
at 65. 

Chief difference between the proposed 
arrangement and past plans lies in the 
tax provisions. As under the present 
law, the railroads and their employes 
are to contribute equally to provide the 
pension fund. But previously the total 
tax on pay rolls was 7 per cent; now 
it is to start at 5 per cent and increase 
gradually to 7 per cent in twelve years. 

Students of labor relations hailed the 
agreement as a “triumph of collective 
bargaining.” But the Treasury de- 
partment dashed cold water on their 
enthusiasm. “Our preliminary calcu- 
lations indicate that the proceeds from 
the proposed tax would fall considerably 
short of meeting the required payments 
under the proposed Retirement Act,” 
commented Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Roswell Magill. 

His statement astonished officials of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
“The agreed settlement and the pro- 


ak 


INTERNATIONAL 


Pensions Conferees: (left to right) Murray Latimer, Railway Retirement 
Board chairman; George Harrison, R.L.E.A. chairman; A. J. Altmeyer, 
Social Securities Board chairman; and J. J. Pelley, president of A.A.R. 
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posed laws giving effect thereto are 
based upon careful actuarial studies 
and calculations made by the Railroaq 
Retirement Board,” replied Pelley, 
“Neither party to the agreement has 
any reason to doubt that the con- 
clusions of the actuaries whom they 
consulted were other than correct.” — 


OIL: Bolivia Cries ‘Tax Fraud’ 
And Grabs Standard’s Holdings 


Only South American country with- 
out an outlet to the sea, Bolivia is 
known to most businessmen as the 
producer of one-quarter of the world’s 
tin. But the foothills of the Andes also 
harbor rich underground lakes of oil, 

Fifteen years ago Standard Oil of 
New Jersey’s Bolivian subsidiary signed 
a contract with the local government 
giving the American company the 
right to exploit 2,500,000 acres of oil- 
fields. On all petroleum produced 
Standard agreed to pay an 11 per cent 
royalty. 

The concession didn’t pan out so well. 
Costs of shipping from landlocked 
Bolivia made it difficult for Standard to 
meet the world’s price on crude oil. 
All but six of the company’s wells were 
sealed up, and only two ever showed a 
real profit. 

Yet Bolivians have long begrudged 
the American holdings. In November, 
1935, the government accused Standard 
of running oil through a secret pipe 
line over the Argentine border. Al- 
though later disproved by an Argentine 
investigation, the story continued to re- 
ceive Bolivian publicity. 

Last Fall, Col. David Toro, Bolivia’s 
military Dictator, promised to develop 
his country’s resources for the benefit 
of its citizens. In December a govern- 
ment bureau was established to handle 
the future exploitation of native oil de- 
posits. 

Last week, Walter C. Teagle, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
learned that the Bolivian officials had 
seized his subsidiary’s concession—be- 
cause the company had denied export- 
ing oil from certain wells in 1925 and 
1926 and had failed to pay the royalties 


.and exploration fees due on its opera- 


tions. 

Teagle vigorously denied the claims. 
The oil, he said, had been shipped into 
Argentina twelve years ago as a fuel 
for the company’s drilling machinery 
there. Moreover, the shipment—704 
tons—had been doubly covered by 4 
Bolivian certificate of origin and an 
Argentine import permit. 

Legally, the only quarrel Bolivia has 
with Standard Oil concerns the date 
on which the concession reached the 
production stage. Since 1931 this case 
has been pending in the Bolivian courts. 

Last week, observers were inclined 
to accuse Colonel Toro of following 
Mexico into State socialism. If their 
government operated the huge Ameri- 
can oil concession, Bolivian officials 
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Established 1906 
FEATURED EACH MONTH IN 58 OR MORE PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cAmerican Mercury, Current History, Forum, Nature Magazine, 
News-W eek (2 issues) and The Graduate Group 


Combined circulation approximately 1,000,000 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

















NEW YORK 


-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 





A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths. . Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 








’ MAINE 
PLEASANT ISLAND LODGE 


& Camps: Pleasant Island,Me. Rangeley region. 
Stream-Lake fishing. Salmon and Trout. Reached 
by new auto road. W. U. TOOTHAKER, Proprietor 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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SWITZERLAND 








ITS CROSS PROUDLY 
ACCLAIMS ITS NEUTRAL- 
ITY...ITS SCENERY 
JUBILANTLY SHOUTS ITS 
BEAUTY, ENJOYMENT 
AND CONTENTMENT 


Now with the devaluation of 
the franc the dollar buys 42% 
more in Switzerland. 


TRAVEL 


une QWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


From the cheery log homes decorated with 
branches of birch, country fiddlers lead the 
procession to the village green. Around 
the traditional Maypole brightly costumed 
Dalecarlia lads and lassies swing happily in 
the dances of their June Midsummer Festival. 











Railroad fares have been re- 
duced up to 45%. True cour- 
tesy and hospitality as always. 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR ITINERARY: Geneva, Berne, Lake of Thun, 


Bernese Oberland with Inteclaken and 


Official information Bureau of Switzerland 


the Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt- | Paris;three hours from Berlin. Bythroughtrains 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lugano, Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake District. 


See your local travel agent or write us for Booklet W62 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





MAYFLOWER Hotels at 
Manomet Point, Plymouth, on Cape Cod 
Bay, Mass.,and in quaint town of Hyannis. 
Addr ess either hotel for folder & ratecard. 


The 











______— CANADA 


. CANADIAN LANDS ; 
re Seized und Sold for Taxes *~.* 


- 
Y $49 buys island St. Lawrence 

maw Kiver—S7% buys 50 acres hunting and 

* fishing— $108 buys 100 acres —8171 
buys 200 acres—8256 buys 1000 ft. lake frontage 
Our 20th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. 
Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, 
write to-day for free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE :2:= 0: 


“Listed if Tested” 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featured in 58 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 93.8 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 








The early receipt of copy is requested 











Remember—smail copy is b1G in Where-7o0-Go 


Where-7o-Go publicity covers N. America 





The Vale of Kashmir for 
your Summer Vacation 


Inclusive. ..Con- 
ducted India tour. 
June 30, 68 days, 
$1060. Or Around- 
the-World, with 
overland tours; 
Java, Bali, China, 
Japan, $975 up. 


Complete details from your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
655 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. _ Eldorado 5-6670 


Ask Where-to-go. Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES 


Astadent organization offers great savings in Ber- 
mada, Europe, West Indies, etc. Send 12c. Also 10-wk. 
BICYCLE + MOTOR + FALTRBOOT 
trips to Europe for students and teachers from $268. 
SITA, 2929 Broadway (opp. Columbia), N.Y. C. 


EU RO P E 


13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’klet ‘““W."’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 5th Ave..n.y. 














@ The new vacation Mecca for 
motorists. Land of mountains, 
forests, lakes and streams. A 
thousand scenic spots easily 
accessible over splendid paved 
highways. Send for the State's 
28-page illustrated booklet on 
Oregon. Oregon State Highway 
Commission, Travel Dept. 20, 
Salem, Oregon. 





— | 
The Where-To-Go system influences the people 


comprising the cream of all Travel prospects 


EUROPE —4 COUNTRIES -— $27! 
Including England, Holland, Belgium, France. 
Otheritinerarics Holland, the Rhine & Italian Lakes, 
Switzerland, France $298. England by motor: Devon, 
Cornwall, Shakespeare Country $264. France by 
motor: Normandy, Brittany, Chateau Country $268. 
England, Holland $239. Send for booklet 2-B. 
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For FREE LITERATURE and MAPS 
about Distinctive Summer Tours write to 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 














$780. ANNUAL EXPLORATION TOUR to Hawaii, 
Japan, Korea, China, Philippines. New & better 
features. Largest steamers. Sail June 27 ret. Aug. 24. 
Rupotpn Travet Bureav.1 1200 Locust St., St.Louis, Mo. 
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To an American these joyous youths with 
|their glorious heritage are a symbol of 
| Sweden's natural charm. 


Make Sweden your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
- region, 


Only five hours by plane from London, 
from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in Swedish 
liners from New York in eight luxurious days. 

Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 
Suggesting delightful tri ips in all the Scandina- 


—|vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department U 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
620 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


PINNACLE INN, Banner Elk, N.C. Fireproof. 4000 
ft. elevation. Cool. 1000 private acres. Lake, Tennis, 
Riding; frmous trout-fishing. Low rates. Many un- 
usual attractions. Simmer college activities. Folder. 











Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
58 publications we use monthly, sre called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-nine years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


MEDITERRANEAN Unique Tour 


eee = Visiting interesting and unusual places 
ece, Albania, Yago-Slavia, Italy. 
FARLEY qnaven AGENCY, 535 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


Where-To-Go for May closes Mar. 29 29 





























Walter Teagle denied all 


estimate they could make a profit of 
$500,000 a year. 

In Washington, Bolivia’s Minister, 
Luis Guachella, tried to calm the fears 
of other American industries. Report- 
ing the seizure of Standard’s concession 
to Assistant Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles, he assured him that his 
country’s action did not imply general 
persecution of foreign interests. 


STOKER: Electric Coal Feeder 
Threatens Oil-Burner Market 


For years Americans complained 
about the drudgery of shoveling coal 
and lugging ashes. “Give us automatic 
heat,” they begged. 

Oil burners, which got into stride 
about ten years ago, were the first an- 
swer to those earnest entreaties. By 
1936 an army of 1,300,000 had thrown 
away their coal shovels and were bask- 
ing in oil-generated heat. 

Then, six years ago, someone else en- 
tered the automatic-heating race. The 
first electric coal stokers were crude 
affairs. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could they be called automatic. 
Hoppers still had to be filled, ashes 
removed. 

Modern stokers, however, feed coal 
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from the main bin directly into the fur- 
nace. While the problem of ashes has 
not been entirely solved, handling has 
been reduced to a minimum. Coal, 
fired by an electric stoker, now comes 
pretty close to being an automatic fuel 
and is giving oil a run for its money. 


PIONEER: One day in the Spring of 
1923 two Portland, Ore., building con- 
tractors—Thomas Henry Banfield and 
Cyrus Jury Parker—bought an old iron 
foundry with the idea that it would 
facilitate the handling of their con- 
tracting business. One of the foundry’s 
“assets’”—valued on the books of the 
former owner at $5,000—was some 
crude equipment for the manufacture 
of coal stokers. The new owners con- 
sidered the equipment worthless and 
stuck it in a dark corner of the cellar. 

But the iron works had actually 
turned out a few stokers. What’s more, 
their owners were satisfied with them. 
Several months after the business 
changed hands, inquiries about stokers 
began to straggle in. 

Still skeptical, Parker and Banfield 
went down to the cellar and dusted off 
the stoker machinery. Slowly, the pos- 
sibilities of an automatic coal burner, 
produced with engineering ability and 
marketed with sales acumen, began to 
dawn on them. Under the trade name 
of*Iron Fireman, they finally launched 
their own stoker. Today Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co. is the country’s 
biggest manufacturer of mechanical 
stokers, doing about 25 per cent of the 
total business. 

Last week in Cleveland, location of 
the company’s largest factory, 1,200 
Iron Firemen held their fourteenth an- 
nual convention. Plans were an- 
nounced for the largest advertising 
campaign 


lambasting oil. 


During the depression Clarence : oe 


Burg, general sales manager, made ail 
his salesmen wear flaming red neck- 
ties to help perk up their morale. 

At the opening session of last week’s 


convention, Burg presented red ties to; 


126 members of the Iron Men Society, 

an organization of top salesmen. 
SALES: Burg’s “red-tie optimism” 

must have helped, for President Ban- 


field, onetime carpenter, has been able 
to report profits to his stockholders ev- 
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Skits showed salesmen how to sell more stokers 


in the company’s history, | 
and dramatic skits instructed «dealers * 
in the fine art of boosting stokers, 
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ery year since the company’s incorpora- 
tion in 1926. In 1936 Iron Fireman had 
the best year of its history, both sales 
and profits rising to new records. Net 
profits of $774,787 were 28 per cent 
above those in 1935. 

Iron Fireman claims that it intro- 
duced the first commercially sticcessfy] 
small stoker, and that it created— by 
national advertising—the present na- 
tional stoker market. In 1931 only 21 
manufacturers reported stoker sales, 
Now it is estimated, more than 300 
concerns are competing in the business, 


In 1931 total stoker sales were 6,918, 
By 1936 they had jumped to 84,287, an 
increase of 1,118 per cent. Oil-burner 
sales in 1936 were only 110 per cent 
above 1931. To put it another way, 
fifteen oil burners were sold for every 
stoker in 1931; last year the ratio was 
2.5 burners to one stoker. 


Optimistic stoker manufacturers pre- 
dict that their annual sales will sur- 
pass oil burners by 1940. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

® While its trial examiner was still 
hearing charges that the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. violated the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission brought similar action against 
eleven more grocery chains. FTC claims 
that the companies—among them Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co., American 
Stores Co., First National Stores, Na- 
tional Tea Co., and Safeway Stores— 
accepted brokerage fees and commis- 
sions in violation of the law. 


® More than 800 bankers and brokers 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada gathered in Toronto to cele- 
brate the opening of the new $750,000 
building of the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
Visitors at the dedication felt that the 
building’s ultramodern mechanical 
equipment would greatly facilitate trad- 
ing. The Toronto Exchange is.the third 
largest on the North American con- 
tinent, the two larger being the New 
York Stock Exchange and the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


® The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific reported operating results of its 
streamlined train, the Hiawatha. Since 
service started May 29, 1935, more than 
500,000 passengers have traveled be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee, and Min- 
neapolis. Hiawatha’s net earnings 
amounted to $2.49 a mile or an esti- 


‘mated $1,000,000 for the year—less an 


undetermined share of track expenses, 
taxes, solicitation, and miscellaneous 
costs. 


® In New York’s Hotel Lexington, 
luncheon guests who check coats with 
buttons missing find buttons sewed on 
when they call for their garments. A 
card marking the repair bears the mes- 
sage: “This button returned to its home 
through courtesy of the Hotel Lexing- 
ton. No charge ... Come again but 
don’t wait until another button, drops 
off.” = 


® The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce filed its preliminary report 
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on railroad financing. Chief recom- 
mendation: a revision of the Interstate 
Commerce law so that holding com- 
panies—such as the Van Sweringens’ 
Alleghany Corporation—can be brought 
under ICC jurisdiction. 


® The New York Stock Exchange sus- 
pended trading in the common stock of 
Pierce Petroleum Corp., in process of 
liquidation. The management told Big 
Board officials the payoff would net 
holders about $1 a share. The price at 
the time of delisting was 1%, so the 
exchange decided investors be warned. 


© At a meeting of the English Southern 
Railway Co. in London, discussion 
turned to the question of third-rail vs. 
overhead electrification. The chairman 
favored the use of third rails but ad- 
mitted that this method had defects: 
“A certain number of stray dogs and 
cats have been electrocuted, also a few 
hounds, and in country districts .. 
some otters and badgers have been 
killed. These last-mentioned animals 
... apparently try to get under instead 
of over the third rail.” 


® Alfred M. Landon, 1936 Republican 
Presidential nominee, struck it rich in 
his. first producing well since he re- 
linquished the Governorship of Kansas 
to reenter the oil business. Located on 
a Republican’s farm, in a district he 
carried for President, the well will 
yield an estimated 100 barrels a day. 


® Unable to make a profit, the 6-mile 
Middleburg & Schoharie railroad in 
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Central New York went into bankruptcy 
in 1935. John B. Bingham, court-ap- 
pointed trustee, found his chief job con- 
sisted in keeping the line’s 40-year-old 
engine from going off the tracks. He 
tried to give the railroad to the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, but D. & H. wouldn’t 
take it. Last week an Albany junk 
dealer ended the road’s life with a bid 
of $11,000. 


® For the first time since it began mak- 
ing public its annual statements in 1934, 
the New York Stock Exchange reported 
a profit from operations. Net income 
for 1936 amounted to $172,768 as 
against a loss of $209,325 the previous 
year. Loss on “sale of securities’ re- 
duced income $13,453. 


® Other earnings reported last week: 


1936 1935 
Allied Chemical 
Dye $25,323,834 $21,701,275 
American Cyan- 

amid 4,506,981 4,062,160 
American Rolling 

Mill 6,441,676 4,310,129 
Colgate-Palmolive- 

Peet 4,218,955 4,141,721 
Columbian Carbon 4,029,273 2,992,860 
International 

Nickel 36,865,526 26,086,528 
Montgomery 

Ward* 20,598,914 13,527,310 
National Cash 

Register 2,865,341 1,520,409 
Otis Elevator 2,030,298 1,110,997 
Phelps Dodge 11,518,106 6,147,878 
Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass 15,321,834 11,398,739 
Standard Oil 

(Ohio) 4,546,814 2,690,647 


* Year ended Jan. 31 
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NOVEL: 


In Horgan’s New Mexico Town 


Characters Say ‘: 


Danny, the hero of Paul Horgan’s 
new novel, pleads with Kitty at part- 
ing: “Don’t let anyone else ( ) afte: 
you get to meet some boys in Chicago, 
will you Kit?” Horgan reports another 
of Danny’s speeches as “:”. Such 
phonetic algebra should not frighten 
readers away from A Lamp on the 
Plains (373 pages, 148,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.50). Salt as well 
as symbol flavors its dialogue. 

Less robust than the speech of his 
characters is Horgan’s own prose 
Fancy writing often impedes the prog- 
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On the side, Paul Horgan coaches the New 
Mexico Military Institute’s tennis team 


ress of this tale of adolescence in 
the cow country: men in glasses pre- 
sent a “lensy gaze’; rats have “witty 
teeth”; stars are “powdery jewels” in 
the “capping heavens.” 


For all this fustian, the story moves. 
In the Summer of 1918, weary and 
half-starved, Danny Milford (of ‘Main 
Line West’) tumbles out of a freight 
car into Vrain, a New Mexican cattle 
town. Kind, tough Newt Jimson gives 
him food, shelter, and a job. The Rev. 
Robert Hopeman, who feels “‘so sad and 
pure because the war was over,” per- 
suades him to go to school. Then Prof. 
W. Winston (Dubya-Dubya) Burling- 
ton, itinerant grafter dealing in cultural 
gold bricks, appears from nowhere on 
Armistice Day to change the life of 
the town for a season and Danny’s 
forever. 


Nearest to flesh among Horgan’s 
puppets, the Professor leads a diversi- 
fied life. He lectures on the “charms of 
the mind” to the Ladies’ Bee and in- 
dulges in carnal extravagances on the 
side. Eventually, the husbands in the 
town have him jugged. Danny, through 
an improbable stratagem, gets Dubya- 
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Dubya out of jail and lands there him- 
self. Thence redeemed by a wealthy 
rancher, he goes home to live with the 
rancher, his daughter Kitty, and his 
sons Hank and Steve. Danny dabbles 
at ( ) with Kitty and goes to mili- 
tary school with her brothers. At the 
end of the book he seems on his way 
to fulfill Dubya-Dubya’s dream: to 
walk “where the resounding heroes 
have walked.” 

Harper Prize winner in 1933, Horgan 
adds little to puberal literature. His 
lamp does not always burn with that 
hard gemlike flame which it is his 
patent desire to kindle; sometimes it 
gutters, its wick in need of trimming. 
“A Lamp on the Plains” provides more 
warmth than light. 


» 
CRIME: Mystery of Lincoln’s 


Murder Analyzed by a Chemist 





This week a 57-year-old Vienna-born 
chemist exhumed America’s most cele- 
brated crime. After a decade of re- 
search, Otto Eisenschiml presented a 
startling book: Why Was Lincoln Mur- 
dered? (438 pages, 166,000 words. IIl- 
lustrations, supplementary notes, index. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $3.50). 

Content with marshaling all available 
evidence, much of it ignored by previous 
historians, Eisenschiml makes no forth- 
right answer to his title question. But 
the book stars a likely villain: Edwin 
M. Stanton, the suave Secretary of War 
who despised the backwoods-lawyer 
President. 

Stanton, says Eisenschiml, had heard 
rumors of a plot to kidnap or assassi- 
nate Lincoln. He therefore warned Gen- 
eral Grant not to attend the theatre 
party, which the President planned in 
his honor. Grant accordingly left the 
capital. Then Lincoln asked Major 
Thomas Eckert, Stanton’s chief aide. 
But the Secretary refused to allow Eck- 
ert to attend. 

An amazing series of unexplained 
events followed the Ford’s Theatre 
shooting. A special policeman assigned 
to Lincoln’s box left his post during 
the performance. For this criminal neg- 
ligence he was neither reprimanded nor 
questioned. For two hours after the 
murder, commercial telegraph lines 
were unable to flash a single message 
out of Washington; two years later a 
Congressional investigation disclosed 
that somebody had tampered with the 
main power batteries. 

Although eighteen people identified 
John Wilkes Booth as the assassin, 

tanton waited three and one-half 
hours before announcing his name to 
the press, thus keeping it out of the 
morning papers. He sent out troops in 
all directions, but “the only road Stan- 
ton failed to bar was the one by which 
Booth escaped from Washington.” Fi- 
nally “the actual pursuit and ... cap- 
ture of Booth was reserved for 
Stanton’s own trusted lieutenants; the 
assassin was not brought back alive.” 

Most historians have agreed that the 
conspiracy trial—conducted by a mili- 
tary commission—was grossly unfair. 
Examining the evidence in detail, Eisen- 
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Whata Pipe! 


GENUINE <> “PARK LANE” BRIAR 



































MADE TO RETAIL FOR $3.50 


Made by L. & H. Stern, Inc., makers of fine 
to sell at not less than 





















pipes for 40 years, 













$3.50. Choicest imported “aged” briar, per- 
fect finish and balanee. Exclusive “Park 
Lane” heat-tested bowl and triple filter assure 







permanent sweetness; clean, dry, mild smok- 
ing—from the first puff! NOW... 


\ WITH TWO 15¢ TINS OF 
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If you know your pipes, you know this offer 
is an amazing value. And why can we afford 7 ee. 
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to make it? Simply to induce you to try 
Briggs Pipe Mixture—because most men 
who do, stay with it for life. Money back 
quickly, if you're not delighted. BuT 
DON’T DELAY! We guarantee quality 
but not quantity of these pipes. If your 
tobacconist can’t supply you— mail 
coupon today sure! This offer good in 
United States only. 
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Briggs, 119 West 40th Street, New York City Copr., 1937, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
Enclosed is $1.00 (check or money order, for safety). Send me the special de luxe box containing 2 tins of Briggs 
and the genuine ““Park Lane” briar pipe, as advertised. (nw) 
Name 

Addresa_ 











@ Notice that the service of a really good 
hotel covers every detail that might affect 
your comfort. It includes sanitary, attractive 
CHURCH SANI-SEATS in the bathroom. 
Surely your comfort is no less important 
in your office, factory, apartment or home. 
In property you own or manage, CHURCH 
Sani-Black SEATS will dress up the wash- 
rooms, make them more attractive. Yet the 
first cost is the last. They’ll outlast the build- 
ing ! Forsamplecross sectionwrite Dept.NW3, 
C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 
Div. of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 





1 UNBREAKABLE 
CHURCH Sani-Black 
SEATS are molded of 
bard rubber over 
bardwood. Hinges 
mever loosen, never 
corrode. 



















[4 LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 4 
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Schiml unearths many peculiar facts, 
notably: (1)-parts of the original testi- 
mony of four witnesses, two of them 
army Officers, were omitted; (2) the 
photograph used throughout to identify 
Booth was a picture of his brother Ed- 
win; (3) eighteen pages covering the 
days before the crime had been torn 
from Booth’s diary before it was filed 
with the War Department. 

Many readers will feel that Eisen- 
schiml is unfair in holding Stanton per- 
sonally responsible for many of the War 
Department’s curious blunders. Yet the 
author cites ample reasons why the War 
Secretary-might have been a party to 
the assassination: “. . . To have the 
President out of the way ... would 
mean continuance in office, increased 
power over a new and supposedly weak 
Chief Executive, and a fair prospect of 
replacing the latter at the next elec- 
OR we 

Whether it is fact, fiction, or mere 
supposition, “Why Was Lincoln Mur- 
dered?” is as exciting as the season’s 
best mystery. 


OBSERVATIONS: J. B. Priestley 
Takes Another Look at America 


On his first visit to the United States 
six years ago, John Boynton Priestley 
discovered that the American natives 
had ceased to be amused by the quips 
of English literary explorers. His re- 
mark that their chief kraal, New York, 
was a “nightmare city’ set the war 
drums throbbing. The ominous sound 
swelled on his statements that the lo- 
cal females were “spoiled.” 

His second visit in 1934 again evoked 
primitive fury. The grapevine carried 
word that he had declared the nation 
“in a bad way with afflictions of silly, 
childish movies, bad plays, and cheap 
novels.” Priestley promptly denied it. 
He is still denying it in his new book: 
Midnight on the Desert. An Excursion 
Into Autobiography. (310 pages, 84,000 
words. Harpers, New York. $3). 

The Yorkshire writer’s protestations 
that he really likes the country are 
persuasively supported by the fact that 
he spent two Winters in Arizona, the 
second with his wife and six kids. To 
most readers, however, his opinion of 
the nation as a whole will be less inter- 
esting than his observations on various 
phases of it. 

One of his most arresting observa- 
tions is that Americans, who excel in 
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such cooperative efforts as mass pro. 
duction, movie making, and large-scale 
construction, have a natural tendency 
to collective action which may easily 
evolve into socialism. “While Saluting 
the old banners of economic individua}- 
ism,” says Priestley, they “are always 
busy expressing themselves collectively 
and doing it with an ease, force, and 
natural cohesion beyond Lenin’s 
dreams.” 





EUROPEAN 
J. B. Priestley ponders paternity 


In his Arizona hut among the prickly 
pear and cholla, Priestley also pondered 
authorship, children, Hollywood, the 
Grand Canyon, and the fourth dimen- 
sion. The result of his desultory cogita- 
tion makes pleasant reading. 


3 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Twilight of a World. By Franz Wevr- 
fel. 692 pages, 249,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $8. The author of ‘The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh’”’ feels that 
this collection of two short novels and 
six long stories reflects the last years 
of the Austrian Empire. Only three of 
the distinguished total—‘‘Class Re- 
union,” “The Man Who Conquered 
Death,” and “Not the Murderer”—have 
hitherto been published in English. 


Very Heaven. By Richard Aldington. 
344 pages, 170,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. The novelized 
woes of an earnest, wordy, and humor- 
less young man who is compelled to 
leave Oxford and find a job in London. 
Kicked around by a lot of rotters, he 
is tempted to “end it cleanly”’ but nobly 
determines to “try once more.” 


Portraits From Life. By Ford Madox 
Ford. 227 pages, 97,000 words. Illus- 
trated. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3. 
The English author-editor recalls 50 
years of associations‘with the literary 
great. His gallery’s eleven pen por- 
traits combine personal anecdotes with 
criticism and shoptalk. Best sketches: 
H. G. Wells, Stephen Crane, W. H. 
Hudson, and John Galsworthy. 
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RELEASED: By Judge John D. Hum- 
phries of Georgia Superior Court, on 
payment of a $25 fine, Dr. Samuel 
Green, Atlanta physician and former 
chairman of that city’s Democratic 
Executive Committee, charged with 
contempt of court for refusing to tes- 
tify in a damage suit. Insisting it 
would violate a “professional confi- 
dence,’ Green refused to name a wom- 
an patient on whom he had performed 
a pregnancy blood test. After a night 
in jail where he said he would stay in- 
definitely rather than give testimony 
injurious to his patients, Green next 
day wept on the stand and reiterated his 
refusal. Coincident with his release, a 
pill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives to give doctors testify- 
ing in court trials a privileged status. 

UPHELD: By the Appellate Division 
of New York Supreme Court, the will 
of Alphonse J. Stephani, millionaire 
convict who died two years ago in Dan- 
nemora State Hospital for the Criminal 
Insane. Given a life sentence in 1891 
for the murder of a New York lawyer, 
Stephani was judged mentally insane 
in 1903 and transferred from Sing Sing 
toDannemora. His will, drawn in 1919, 
provided that his estimated $1,000,000 
estate establish municipal breadlines in 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Rela- 
tives contested the will; an agreement 
resulted in which they accepted half 
the estate and let the rest go to Ger- 
many. Subsequent squabblings as to 
the will’s legality brought the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, which ruled 
that Stephani’s mental condition had 
not been “judicially determined” by a 
court or sanity commission appointed 
by a court. In the future, relatives 
wishing to break the will of an insane 
person after death, will have to prove 
the deceased “judicially,” as well as 
“medically,” insane. 

DismissED: By Judge William R. Bell 
of Seattle, charges against F. L. Wag- 
ner for parking in front of a sign read- 
ing: No Parking from 8 A.M. to 12 
P.M. “Is 12 P.M. noon or midnight?” 
asked the defendant. “I don’t know,” 
answered the judge. Wagner grinned: 
“On that I rest my case.” Encyclope- 
dias corroborated his defense: there is 
no such thing as 12 P.M. 

SUED: Joseph E. Davies, United States 
Ambassador to Russia (see page 19), for 
libel and $100,000 damages in a com- 
plaint filed in New York Supreme Court 
by Fred A. Landeck, a former business 
associate. Landeck charged that Davies 
failed to carry out the profit-division 
agreement of promotional ventures en- 
tered into by a Davies-Landeck part- 
nership in existence from 1918 to 1931. 
He based the libel charge on the unre- 
vealed contents of a letter written by 
Davies to a New York attorney. Deny- 
ing any partnership with the claimant 
other than joint refinancing of an apart- 
ment house in 1920, the Ambassador 
filed a counterclaim for $100,000. 
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— renowned for quaint towns 
and picturesque costumes. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


— with their magnificent mountain scenery. 


IRELAND — a charming country that few travelers know. 


SCOTLAND 


— with historic Edinburgh and the romantic Highlands. 


All these and other interesting countries, including Germany, 
Holland and Denmark, are on the program of the Raymond-Whitcomb 


Northwest Europe Cruise 


Sailing June 26 in the French Line §.5. “Paris” 


A new summer cruise along the shores of Northwestern Europe and 
the British Isles, from France to the Fjords of Norway. With stops at 
twenty historic, picturesque and important ports in eleven countries, 
and excursions to many other notable places that ordinarily it is im- 


practical to visit. 


This is an exceptional opportunity to visit, with all the tra- 
ditional comfort of Raymond-Whitcomb cruises, a famous 
and fascinating section of Europe much of which is not on 
the usual travel routes or on the programs of other cruises. 


At sea, the luxuries and the delightful holiday atmosphere of a great 


French liner that is an authentic bit of France. . . 


and the largest ship 


to make a cruise to Europe this summer. 32 days from New York over 

the 8000- mile cruise route to Southampton and Havre, with return 

passage to America by French Line steamships through the year. 
Rates, including return, $565 up 





NORTH CAPE — RUSSIA CRUISE 


The annual Raymond-Whitcomb summer 
cruise to Iceland, Norwegian fjords and 
cities, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Danzig 
and Russia. To sail June 26 in the Cunard 
White Star liner “Franconia.” Rates, $525 
up, including return passage to December 31. 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS IN 


CORONATION OF GEORGE VI 
Accommodations from May 11 to 14 in the 
“Orion,” largest of liners to serve as float- 
ing hotels in the Port of London during the 
Coronation . .. Rates, May 11 to 14, $75 up. 


Choice seats for the Coronation Procession on May 12 
in Westminster Abbey Stand. Prices, 18 to 50 guineas. 


EUROPE 


Independent trips that are especially planned to meet the wishes of the 
traveler in date, places visited, program and other matters. The cost is 
also directly in his control, for he can set his own total figure or specify 
a rate per day. Send for the new Raymond-Whitcomb European folder, 
‘Europe on & Own,” containing a useful, color travel map of Europe. 


we 


For particulars see your local travel agent . . . or 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Avenue (at 53rd Street) 


Boston: 145 Tremont St. & 122 Newbury St. 


Cleveland: 841 Union Trust Building - 


Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut Street 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Avenue 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





ANGEL: Mr. X of The Observer 
Forced to Suspend Operations 


“I’m just a dull and uninteresting 
statistician,” said the backer of The 
Financial Observer when that hand- 
some and conservative New York week- 
ly got under way Feb. 5. But the 
brisk, convincing little man who posed 
as John Bruce Heath underestimated 
his celebrity value. Last week he 


turned out to be John Neville, convicted 
swindler and operator of Bainton Asso- 
ciates, a Boston investment concern 
whose thefts, 
totaled $160,000. 
Neville revealed his identity and 
peculations in a confession announced 


authorities estimated, 








Get off the 
BEATEN PATH 





EAVE the ret of ordinary vacations this 
year for the strange and different delights 





thriving cities and broad highways into 
scenes unchanged in a thousand years. You can 
explore prehistoric cliff dwellings and ancient 
Indian pueblos where life goes on today just as it 
did when Coronado discovered them in 1540. You 
can ride into the wilderness areas of real forests 
primeval, two miles and more above the sea: visit 
the great Carlsbad Caverns—the National Park that 
is under the ground—or eight historic National 
Monuments, or simply laze away the glorious days 
in the land where maiana is-as good as today. Mail 
the coupon for the free booklet now. 





“new mexico 


State Tourist Bureau, Room 336, State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send your road -map and free booklet, | 


“Two Weeks in New Mexico” to: 





of New Mexico, where you step from | 
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by Attorney General John J. Bennett 
Jr. of New York, following investiga- 
tions by officials in Manhattan and 
Boston. Bennett disclosed that Neville 
had previously served seven years in 
Joliet Penitentiary as a confidence 
crook, that after being deported to 
Canada he had smuggled himself back, 
and that he was wanted in Boston for 
grand larceny. After three nights in the 
Tombs, the diminutive publisher was 
sent northward to face the Massachu- 
setts charge. 

He left behind a bewildered lot of 
editors, regretful that they had not 
inquired more closely into the affairs 
of the man who last year appeared to 
be the perfect “angel” for a magazine. 

“Heath,” as the husband of the for- 
mer Evelyn Martha Baily, daughter of 
a prominent Providence family, had 
first met some of them at smart din- 
ner parties. He advanced the idea 
of a sound financial magazine, com- 
parable to The London Economist, and 
said he would back it to the tune of 
$250,000. Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
fiction writer, author of “The House of 
Bondage,” and former associate editor 
of The Saturday Evening Post, was 
interested. So was Eugene MacLean, 
former general manager of The Wash- 
ington Post. 

Kauffman agreed to be editor-in- 
chief; MacLean, general manager. 
Cedric Seager, a young Englishman 
who had met Heath in Boston, came on 
as vice president of the new corpora- 
tion. The executive editorship went to 
Ralph West Robey, instructor in bank- 
ing at Columbia University, onetime 
3rain Truster, and later adviser to 
Governor Landon. Schuyler Wallace, 
assistant professor of government at 
Columbia, took an associate editor’s 
chair. So did Raymond Gram Swing, 
writer and news commentator. It was 
a distinguished staff. 

Heath engaged seven floors of the 
building at 55 William Street, in New 
York’s financial district, and hired 
Thomas M. Cleland—who dressed up 
Fortune and the new Scribner’s—to give 
artistic tone to the slick 25-cent peri- 
odical. He insisted on scrupulous edi- 
torial honesty and refused to accept 
dubious advertisements. Several of his 
editors, impressed, tried to buy into 
the project. The boss politely turned 
them down. He had plenty of money, 
he explained. 

Three weeks ago Kauffman pulled 
out as a result of a row over policy. 
Robey took over the editorship. The 
others stayed on, certain that he—and 
Heath—were good men to work for. 

But even at this time, the Boston 
Better Business Bureau was suspicious 
of Heath’s Bainton Associates. To in- 
vestors in this “partnership’—named 
for Cecilia M. Bainton, Boston music 
teacher and aunt of his wife—Heath 
was offering 25 pe cent a month. Some 
of his clients ““**re receiving the 
promised interest,‘ but most of the 
takings went into the financial weekly. 

Last week a couple of Observer 
checks bounced. Heath’s wife hurried 
to the magazine’s office to announce 
that Heath had twice attempted suicide 
and was in hiding. 
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Later Heath himself turned up. By 
this time his Observer associates were 
alarmed. They questioned their boss 
and elicited the admission that he 
hadn’t been using his own money to 
run the magazine. He refused to sup- 
ply further details. They advised him 
to return to Boston and face whatever 
music the authorities were rehearsing 
for him. 

Then to protect employes and credit- 
ors, they made Managing Editor Harry 
Selden, formerly connected with Nrws- 
WEEK and with The Literary Digest, 
assignee of the assets—an action tanta- 
mount to declaring bankruptcy under 
State law. Selden notified the bank, 
which promptly passed on the informa- 
tion to the Attorney General’s office. 

Detectives, armed with subpoenas, 
swarmed in and induced Seager to 
accompany them to Heath’s New York 
apartment. When Heath called up, 





INTERNATIONAL 
Neville: not the man he appeared to be 


Seager—on police advice—made an ap- 
pointment at the Hotel Brevoort. There 
the detectives nabbed the fugitive. 

Meanwhile scare headlines in the 
Boston papers were likening a Myste- 
rious Mr. X”’ to Charles Ponzi, whose 
1920 get-rich-quick scheme nicked 
suckers for about $10,000,000. Heath's 
confession in New York cleared up the 
X mystery. It also cleared his editorial 
associates, his friends in Boston, and 
his wife. All were ignorant, he ad- 
mitted, of his investment-house activi- 
ties. 

While being fingerprinted at police 
headquarters, he explained that he had 
started the magazine in an effort to 
achieve an honest reputation. Tears 
ran down his cheeks. “I wanted that 
reputation more than anything else in 
the world.” 

When the weekly suspended publica- 
tion assets totaled about $8,000, half 
the amount of the debts. The staff 
hoped that new capital would enable 
the magazine to continue. In the six 
weeks before it was blindfolded, The 
Observer attained a circulation of 
6,200—just one-third the objective set 
for the entire first year. 
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Born: To Gov. James V. Allred of 
Texas and Mrs. Allred, a third son, in 
the Sam Houston bed in the Executive 
Mansion’s Sam Houston Room, at Aus- 
tin, Texas. The baby was named Sam 
Houston Allred. 


BIRTHDAY: Pierce Butler, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 71, Mar. 17. He worked 
at home for seven hours, then attended 
the banquet of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick. 


... Robert Tyre (Bobby) Jones, retired 
golf champion, 35, Mar. 17. 

ENGAGED: Melvin Purvis, retired ace 
G-man who led the band that killed 
John Dillinger and who now practices 









































NEWSPHOTOS 
Janice Jarratt, ex-G-man’s fiancee 


law in San Francisco, and Janice Jar- 
ratt, blond actress and model. 

Marriep: Allan Henry Hoover, 
younger son of ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, and Margaret Coberly of Los 
Angeles, at the bride’s home. They 
will live on the Hoover ranch near 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


-++Laurence Stallings, newsreel editor, 
newspaper man, playwright (‘‘What 
Price Glory?”), and scenario writer 
(“The Big Parade”), and Louise St. 
Leger Vance of New York, at the bride’s 
home. 


- ++ Sylvester Plumlee, 64, WPA worker 
of Olney, Ill., and Lena Wayman, 69, of 
Evansville, Ind., in Olney. He courted 
her by mail and met her for the first 
time when she arrived for her wedding. 
“I hope this will be my last marriage,” 
he said after the ceremony. He has 
been married ten times before; she has 
been a bride only twice previously. 
Divorce Soucnut: By Mrs. Hiram 
Bingham, from the ex-Senator from 
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Connecticut, in Miami, on charges of 
mental cruelty. In her petition, Mrs. 
Bingham said they had been married 


37 years but that since 1928 “his atti- | 


tude has been one of cold indifference.” 


. .. By the former Edelmira Sampedro | 


Ocejo y Robato, from the Count of 
Covadonga, onetime heir to the Spanish 
throne, charging “voluntary and con- 
tinued abandonment.” The Cinderella 
romance of the hemophilia-afflicted 
Prince and the beautiful commoner 
culminated in their 1933 marriage in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Last year the 
Count filed suit for an annulment in 
New York. “I don’t know what effect 
this ... will have on the... annulment 
proceedings,” the Countess said. “I’m 
not interested ...I want my freedom.” 


ANNULMENT SoOuGHT: By Judith Allen, 
film actress, from Jack Doyle, Irish 
prizefighter and singer. Doyle had just 
arrived from Ireland and was on his 
way to seek a reconciliation when proc- 
ess servers met him. Miss Allen 
charged that their 1935 Agua Caliente 
marriage was illegal because they were 
not residents of Lower California. 


Honorep: Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, 
retiring president of Mount Holyoke 
College, by the University of Chicago, 





with an honorary doctorate of laws for | 


her services in “the advancement of 
higher education for women.” 


ReEsicnep: Dr. William Lowe Bryan | 


74, as president of Indiana University, 
a post he had held for 35 years. Though 
he gave no reason for his resignation, 
friends believed he was motivated by 
advancing age. 


Sick List: David Lloyd George, war- 
time Prime Minister of England (cold): 
forced to stay in bed several days and 
to miss Sir Austen Chamberlain’s fu- 
neral. 


... Arturo Toscanini, conductor (recur- 
rence of a nervous ailment): canceled 
a Stockholm concert and left for Milan 
to rest, writing a friend: “I am most 
tired . . . I must have some days of 
rest.” 


...-Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(“nervous fatigue’’): canceled rest of 
season’s concerts and went under a 
doctor’s care. 


..- Ignace Paderewski, pianist and for- 
mer Premier of Poland (cold): can- 


celed a series of European concerts but | 


announced there was no cause for 
alarm. 


.--Former Empress Zita of Austria- 


Hungary (collarbone broken in motor 
accident) : der physician’s care at | 
her chateat¥min Steenockerzeel, near | 
Brussels. 


(gastric hemorrhaf>: recovered suf- 
ficiently to end necessity of operation. 


..- Dowager ae: of Rumania 


Diep: Rear Admiral Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, 66, Spanish-American War 
hero, of heart disease, in his New York 
Home. 

In 1898, as a 28-year-old Lieutenant, 
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f Built by Douglas 



































& THE SKYLOUNGE (exclusive with United) 
—l4 deep-cushioned swivel chairs in a 
21-passenger type cabin. Luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Remarkably quiet. Air condi- 
tioned. Unusual visibility. 
















The nation’s largest, most power- 
fui, most luxurious planes 


Only United offers both the 
deluxe Skylounges and the com- 
modious 21-passenger club type 
planes—a new standard of lux- 
ury, service, speed backed by 100 
million miles of flying experience. 

United’s Mainliners offer an 
array of exclusive features for de- 
pendability, finer service, and 
the utmost in luxury: The great- 
est reserve power—a cruising 
speed of 192 m.p.h. using only 
62% of available power. 1937 
automatic pilot. The newest type 
instruments and multiple radio. 


%& Chicago-New York non-stop, . 
3 hrs. 55 min. Los Angeles-San — 
Francisco, 2 hrs. San Francisco- 
Seattle, 5) hrs. New faster over- 
night service from New York and 
Chicago to California. 





UNITED 


AIR LINES 





Copr. 1937 by United Air Lines Transport Corp. 
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NEWS-WEEK 
scoop?! 


News-WEEK’S brand new depart- 
ment that gives you behind the 
scenes information on today’s news, 
advance notice of tomorrow’s. Don’t 
miss it. It starts in next week’s 
issue of News-Week for the first 
time in any publication. 











ACCOUNTANCY 


One of America’s best paying professions 
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These Are 


OPPORTUNITY DAYS 
for the Trained ACCOUNTANT! 


With new state and federal legislation requiring 
more accurate accounting from businesses than 
ever before, the trained accountant is certainly a man 
to be envied. Much in demand, member of “America’s 
best-paid profession,”” an important figure in affairs, 
he is one of the most influential and necessary indi- 
viduals in the whole business scheme! 

His isa P mge om YOU may be considering at this 
moment. If so, don’t fail also to consider critically 
-how, when, and from whom you will secure your 
Higher Accountancy training. Consider particularly 
LaSalle’s record of more than 500,000 Accountancy- 
trained men and women during the past twenty-nine 
years—a record unsurpassed by any other educa- 
tional institution in the world! 

Remember, too, how numerous are the available 
accountancy schools and courses in the country. Yet, 
despite this fact, approximately one-tenth of allC.P.A.’s 
have been trained or coached by LaSalle. | 

As to the training itself, you will find it absolutely 
complete; from Elements through to Accounting 
Systems, and a choice of twelve post-graduate elec- 
tives, including C. P. A. Coaching that qualifies you 
thoroughly. 

Spare-time study does it all! No interference with 
your present work—no expensive resident-school 
costs—and a careful analysis of thousands of student 
histories reveals that many have realized, in in- 
creased later earnings, as high as $50 returns on 
every hour devoted to such study. 

If you are actually in earnest—are willing to work 
devotedly for your future success, look into this 
subject carefully, thoughtfully, and from every angle. 
Full information and a 64-page survey of this op- 
portunity field will be sent you on request. 


Sign and mail coupon for complete details 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. R-38 Chicago 


Kindly tell me more about the present 
opportunities in Accounting and how 
your training can help me grasp them. 
Also send me—free—your booklet on 
*‘Accountancy, the Profession That 
Pays.” 





(J Higher Accountancy 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


ay Bookkeeping 














0 Business Management oO! 

0 Modern ne rg OC. P. A. Coaching 
() Law—Degree of LL. B. O Business English 
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Hobson won The Congressional Medal 
of Honor and national adulation for his 
attempt to bottle Spanish Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet in Santiago Harbor, Cuba, 
by sinking the collier Merrimac in the 
harbor mouth. His acclaim was com- 
parable to Lindbergh’s. At one recep- 
tion in his honor, a casual kiss be- 
stowed on a cousin started a precedent. 
Women, young and old, across the 
United States, demanded similar treat- 
ment. The climax came when a candy 
manufacturer named a brand of cara- 
mels “Hobson’s Kisses.” 

Resigning from the navy in 1903, 
Hobson served his native Alabama as 
Congressional Representative from 1907 
to 1915; he crusaded for prohibition 
and against communism and narcotics. 
His last fight was against President 
Roosevelt’s proposed Supreme Court 
enlargement. Accorded a full naval 
funeral, Rear Admiral Hobson was 
buried on a sloping hillside in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 


.-- Harry Vardon, 66, ranked as one of 
the two greatest golfers—Bobby Jones 
is the other—in the game’s history, of 
pleurisy, in Whetstone, a London sub- 
urb. Famous for his beautiful iron 
shots, not so famous for his putting, 
Vardon won the British Open champ- 
ionship six times and a total of 62 first- 
class championships. He invented the 
overlapping (Vardon) grip, now used 
by practically all golfers, and he was 
one of the few professional athletes 
ever listed in Who’s Who. 


..-Charles Lee Cooke, 71, State De- 
partment clerk who became arbiter of 
Washington society, of a heart ail- 
ment, at the Naval Hospital, Washing- 
ton. A masculine Emily Post of Wash- 
ington’s ritualistic diplomatic etiquette, 
Charlie Cooke acted as the nation’s 
official greeter and solved seating prob- 
lems at ceremonial dinners—but him- 
self declined to take part in social 
activities. 


..-Lady Rothermere, 64, wife of Lord 
Rothermere, younger brother of the 
late Lord Northcliffe and publisher of 
a string of English newspapers, in- 
cluding The London Daily Mail; of 
stomach cancer, in Cannes, France, 
The former Mary Lilian Share of For- 
est Hills, Long Island, married the 
British peer in 1893. 


... Dr. Wesley M. Coates, 29, Columpia 
University Crocker Institute of coder 
Research physicist, killed instantly 
when he accidentally touched the unin- 
sulated copper conductor of a million- 
volt X-ray tube, in a Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center laboratory. Dr. 
Coates devoted two years tggtonstruc- 
tion of the huge X-ray tibgiicnes by 
David H. Sloan of the Uniyjpity of Cal- 
ifornia. It is capable of producing ra- 
diation equivalent to $100,000,000 worth 
of radium. 

REMOVED: On the eighth anniversary 
of his death, the remains of Marshal 
Foch, wartime commander of the Allied 
armies, to St. Ambroise Chapel, at the 
right of Napoleon’s Tomb under the 
Dome of the Invalides. 
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STAGE: Gay Noel Coward Look:s 
Back Upon His First 32 Years 


A few days ago New York ticket 
speculators took down from their racks 
“Tonight at 8:30,” and theatre-goers no 
longer wave rolls of bills for admission 
on three successive nights to Noel Cow- 
ard’s stage marathon of nine one-act 
plays. Nervous exhaustion sent Coward 
to Nassau. 

When yet a child actor Coward had 
ambitions to be a playwright, composer, 
song-lyric writer, and novelist. These 
ambitions realized at 37, England's 
modern gift to theatrical versatility 
turns autobiographer, Present Indica- 
tive (357 pages, 120,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3). 

First page: “I was photographed 
naked on a cushion very early in life, an 
insane, toothless smile slitting my face 

Conclusion: “. . . The Queen drew 
back a little, leaving his Majesty in 
front of the box to take the ovation 
alone ... It had been a tremendous 
night for me; a gratifying theatrical 
flourish to my 21 years of theatre . 

Between these quotations are told the 
first 32 years of the life of a man whose 
brittle decadence (“The Vortex” and 
“Private Lives’’), crinoline sentimentali- 
ty (“Bittersweet”), and tinkling tune- 
fulness are part of the history of the 
postwar English-speaking stage. He 
stops his story at its climax in 1931, 
when his pageant of an English family, 
“Cavalcade,” stirred London audiences 
to patriotic orgies. 

A cavalcade of well-knowns marches 
through his pages. (‘The introduction 
of celebrated names into autobiogra- 
phies is a rule that I am too timorous 
to ignore.”) Alexander Woollcott gives 
his hilarious, quarreling 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Sunday breakfasts, ‘“‘unshaven and clad 
in insecure egg-stained pajamas.” Ina 
Claire and John Gilbert were Coward's 
guests while on their “rather strained 
honeymoon.” Constance Collier’s “slight- 
ly rusty splendor, surrounded by cats, 
dogs, monkeys, parrots, and coffee per- 
colators.” 

And there was “the bouncing Michelin 
figure” of Elsa Maxwell, professional 
party-thrower of New York’s cafe so- 
ciety (“I love her round friendly face 
with its little shrewd eyes darting about 
like animated currents in a Bath bun’). 

These are samples of names which re- 
quire thirteen pages of index. Just as the 
war was ending, Coward encountered 
in London “a scraggy, friendly girl with 
intelligent brown eyes and a raucous 
laugh.” He met her again in New York 
when he was penniless in a Washington 
Square studio and used to sit on Bat- 
tery Park benches. She lived in a thea- 
trical rooming house, where she was 
courted by another lodger, a young ac- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

“We discussed, the three of us, over 
delicatessen potato salad and dill pickles, 
our most secret dreams of success.” 
The two were Lynn Fontanne and Al- 
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fred Lunt, and their dreams came true. 

Also Coward’s- dreams came true, 
though fitfully. He knew what it was to 
near first-nighters’ cheers. And after 
achieving Rolls-Royce success, he knew 
what it was to hear the rage of an 
angry London audience. On the stage 
the booed playwright kissed the leading 
lady’s hand, “presenting my behind to 
the public as I did so.” Outside the 
stage door “several of them spat at me 
as I passed, and the next day I had to 
send my evening coat to the cleaners.” 

And here is a passage which the 
jdolatrous and heretics will agree is 
typically Noel Coward: “The legend of 
my modesty grew and grew. I became 
extraordinarily unspoiled by my great 
success. As a matter of fact, I still am 
... AS a general rule, the most uppish 
people I have met have been those who 
have never achieved anything whatso- 
ever. I am neither stupid nor scared, 
and my sense of my own importance to 
the world is relatively small. On the 
other hand, my sense of my own impor- 
tance to myself is tremendous.” 












SCREEN: New Opera Composed 
For Twenty-Year-Old Operetta 


When Robert Z. Leonard, who has 
directed practically every Hollywood 
star, picked the seven greatest screen 
teams of all time, he obligingly sup- 
plied each choice with the symbolical 
significance he felt they held for film- 
goers. For instance, Myrna Loy and 
William Powell—‘“Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica, happily married’; Greta Garbo 
and Robert Taylor—‘The irresistible 
love force meets the immovable love 
body.” Other teams were as tersely 
ticked off, and the whole list headed by 
“The Princess and Prince Charming”’— 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 
By a pardonable coincidence, it was 
these two stars whom Leonard was di- 
recting at the time in Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s elaborate and tuneful operetta, 
Maytime. 

The Rita Johnson Young-Sigmund 
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Romberg classic had its premiere at 
the Shubert Theatre, New York, al- 
most twenty years ago. Yet the senti- 
mental tragedy of an American prima 
donna who makes her debut in the 
court of Louis Napoleon comes to the 
1937 screen with surprisingly few 
changes. The original score, however, 
with the exception of Romberg’s lovely 
“Sweetheart (Will You Remember?)” 
and some of the composer’s incidental 
music, has gone with the years. 

The film’s musical arrangements and 
direction have been brilliantly handled 
by Herbert Stothart. He himself has 
written new songs—some comic in vein 
—and these he varies with old favorites 
like “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
and arias arranged from Meyerbeer, 
Delibes, and a dozen other operatic 
composers. In addition, there is the 
first operatic sequence ever composed 
for the screen: complete with title 
(“Czaritza’”’) and French libretto, the 
score is an adaptation of melodies from 
Tchaikovsky's fifth symphony. 

For this music fest Hunt Stromberg 
has supplied a production that beggars 
description—would, in fact, beggar 
M-G-M if the film weren’t so obviously 
destined for success. “Maytime” got 
under way last August, under Irving 
Thalberg’s aegis. With Thalberg’s 
death, Stromberg assumed full control 
of production. Work that had already 
cost a small fortune displeased him and 
was discarded; the script was rewritten 
and a new director—Leonard—chosen. 
In October production was resumed. 
For the next ten weeks ‘“Maytime’s” 
80 sets occupied six stages and kept a 
cast of 273 on their toes. Part of the 
time they were busy ducking apple 
blossoms, and the annual Spring drop 
—more than one May comes and goes 
with the story—must have run into a 
pretty figure. 

The investment should come back 
with interest. Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy serenaded each other with 
such success in “Naughty Marietta” 
and “‘Rose Marie” that the Motion Pic- 
ture Herald’s 1936 poll—interested sole- 
ly in a star’s box-office appeal—placed 


Nelson Eddy, and an opera rehearsal, wait for Jeanette MacDonald to appear 
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STOMACHS FULL OF GET THE SYSTEM, 
GAS AGAIN. TOOK OTH 
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Be Wise:--Alkalize! * 
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An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass 
of water mokes a pleasant-tasting, 
Ikolizi lution which ¢ 
an enalgecie (sodium acetyl salicyl- 
ote). You drink it and it does two 
important things. First, becouse of 
the analgesic, it brings quick, wel- 
come relief from your discomfort — 
ond then because it is also alkaliz- 
ing in its nature Alka- 
Seltzer helps correct the 
cause of the trouble F 
when associoted with 
on excess acid 
condition. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


and Power Lawn 
A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and seme men. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. SF 
1002 331d Ave. $. E. Minneapolis, Mina. 


Faulty Speech’ 



































































Every time you speak you make an impression. If you 
are self-conscious and timid or if you make mistakes in 
diction you are sure to do yourself untold harm! 


What To Do About It 


For 20 years Jane Manner, eminent speech specialist, has 
helped thousands throughout the nation to attain poise 
and success through better speech. Now YOU can benefit 
from her HOME STUDY COURSE of 12 easy lessons. 









First lesson at half price and copy of 

SPECIAL Tue siLVER TREASURY (a $3 book) 
Oo F F b R FREE with the complete course! Start to- 
day. Write enclosing $1 for first lesson to 


Jane Manner Speech Studio, Dept. 7, Steinway Hall, N.Y. 
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her with the ten “Best Money-Making 
Stars” and Eddy among the “Fifteen 
Honor Stars.” Finer voices than her 
soprano and his baritone have been 
brought to the screen, but none issues 
from the soundtrack with a more ap- 
pealing quality. 

The picture runs well over two hours. 
Only the tone deaf will watch the clock. 


TRIANGLE: Climax of Dramatic 


Romance Based on Titanic Disaster 


The creation of history, either an- 
cient or modern, is not the theme of 
History Is Made at Night. Written by 
Gene Towne and Graham Baker, this 
history is another squaring of the eter- 
nal triangle, its angles a shipping mag- 
nate, his divorced wife, and one of 
those superior headwaiters found in the 
Paris of fiction. 

In retrospect, the story may seem 
fantastic and improbable. But such is 
the persuasiveness of its actors and 
Frank Borzage’s direction that seeing 
is believing as the plot unfolds on the 
screen. 

Jean Arthur and Charles Boyer play 
the romantic leads with humor and in- 
telligence; Leo Carrillo, as an emo- 
tional Gallic chef, gives a comic per- 
formance that would steal scenes from 
less gifted competitors; and the psy- 
chopathic overtones in Colin Clive’s 
characterization come close to making 
it plausible that an insanely jealous 
husband will commit any crime—mur- 
der, blackmail, and the destruction of 
an ocean liner in this case—toc keep 
his ex-wife from the arms of another 
man. 

Walter Wanger gives the picture a 


‘ELEPHANT Boy’: 


NEWS-WEEK 


well-groomed production, and in its 
final sequences provides one of the most 
realistically staged spectacles of recent 
filmfare. Perhaps this is the history 
the title refers to, recalling as it does 
the Titanic disaster of 1912. 

In any event, not. the least credible 
phase of the film is the fogbound col- 
lision of a racing liner and a towering 
mountain of ice—though it was done 
entirely with a studio ship and a 25- 
cent chunk of ice. 


€ 
OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: Wings of the Morning (New 
World): Produced by Robert T. Kane 
for Twentieth Century-Fox release, 
England’s first try at Technicolor pro- 
duction marks the most successful use 
of color to date—with Hollywood’s help. 
The story—a naive potpourri of gypsies 
and Irish gentry, a horse race and a 
girl who masquerades in boy’s clothes 
—is beyond anyone’s help, but the 
French star, Annabella, does her best 
to make you forget it. 


Swing High, Swing Low (Para- 
mount): Except for minor variations, 
this is Paramount’s “The Dance of Life” 
(1929). New music and a Panamanian 
background provide the thin disguise. 
As long as the story stays in the Canal 
Zone, it is flip, bright comedy, with 
Carole Lombard giving one of her bet- 
ter performances as the dancer who 
builds a trumpet player (Fred Mac- 
Murray) into a night-club sensation. 
Unfortunately, plot and protagonists 
move to New York at the halfway 
mark. 


Robert Flaherty spent almost two years in India filming the dramatic 


elephant sequences and authentic backgrounds that appear in Alexander Korda’s presentation 
of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Toomai of the Elephants.’ Sabu, a 13-year-old native boy plays Toomai 
—mighty hunter and friend of the giant Kala Nag. 
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SIDESHOW 





Broapway: A New York dance hall 
displays a sign: REFINED DANCING Ey- 
ERY NIGHT BUT SUNDAY. 

Vanity: The New York Society of 
Orthodontists recommended a cure for 
the thumb-sucking habit in children: 
(a) twice a day make child face mir- 
ror for five minutes; (b) order child 
to suck thumb; (c) child realizes thumb 
sucking makes him look ridiculous: 
(d) child stops sucking thumb. 

Poor CuHoice: Frank Doty strolled 
into a New Haven (Conn.) store and 
snatched an alarm clock from. the 
counter. But he didn’t get far. As he 
walked nonchalantly toward the door, 
the alarm went off. 

Quick Action: The walls of a Har- 
lem auditorium trembled as 1,000 shout- 
ed: “Peace! Father Divine is God!” 
Suddenly, the ceiling of ‘Heaven No. 1” 
caved in, injuring two “angels.” 

CALLED: Judge O. H. Henninger of 
Ironton, Ohio, frowned at a woman 
who had been arrested for drunken- 
ness. “Jail or a spanking,” he decreed. 
When she chose the spanking, Police 
Clerk Charles Cooper grabbed a plank 
and told her to bend over. He lifted 
the board—and hesitated. ‘“You’re free 
to go,” said Judge Henninger. “Why 
don’t you take up poker?” 

Goop IpgEa: The Massachusetts House 
of Representatives solemnly debated, 
passed, and sent to the Senate a bill 
prohibiting meter charges by gas and 
electric companies. The upper chamber 
promptly killed the bill when Senator 
Angier L. Goodwin reminded his col- 
leagues that the Legislature had en- 
acted an identical law in 1934. 

SOUTHERN HospitTauity: At Coral 
Gables, 250 girls competed for the title 
of “Miss Florida.” The winner: Bonnie 
Edwards of Chicago; runner-up, Vir- 
ginia Crawford of New York. 

MATHEMATICIAN: Called to testify in 
Roxbury (Mass.) District Court, Jo- 
seph Mulkern, 24, identified himself as 
a WPA worker. His job, he said, was 
to count and measure scratches suf- 
fered by WPA employes. 

True Story: Convicted of the mur- 
der of his wife, Samuel Whittaker, 62- 
year-old Los Angeles theatre organist, 
swore to his innocence: “I hape God 
may strike me dead before I get to my 
cell if I am guilty.” Ill when he reached 
San Quentin Prison, Whittaker went 
directly to the prison hospital and 
stayed there. Four days later he died 
of a heart attack. 

DELINQUENT: Judge John Gutknecht 
of Chicago dismissed Arnold Dubow, 
charged with “making unnecessary 
noise” with an automobile horn. Arnold 
is 22: months old." 














tor a true gentleman 's drink 
— ry a Wide whiskey 


HE true gentleman (the .aan of 


discernment in all fine things) has 
traditionally preferred dry drinks—dry 
champagne, dry sherry and dry cock- 


tails, too. 


So it is only natural for such men to 
like Paul Jones whiskey. For Paul Jones 
is a dry whiskey, brisk and hearty and 
noble in flavor, yet without even a trace 


of sweetness. 


We believe that in this quality of 
dryness you'll find one of the impor- 
tant reasons why, ever since 1865, Paul 


Jones has been renowned as ‘‘A Gentle- 


man’s Whiskey.’ 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES Pri - 92 PROOF 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated 
Louisville & Baltimore, makers of 
Four Roses (94 proof), Old Oscar 
Pepper brand (90 proof) , Mattingly 
& Moore (90 proof ill blends of 
straight whiskies. Also Paul Jones 
Four Star Gin (90 proof), distilled 
from 100% grain neutral spirits 
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| A GENTLEMAN'S ‘WHISKEY SINCE 1865 
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“1 often lunch in the Senate restau 
at the Capitol and the number of S< 
tors and Representatives I see wit 
package of Luckies is quite surpris 
Off and on, ever since 1917, I my 
have used Luckies for this sound rea 
They really are a light smoke — kin 
the throat. It’s simply common s« 
that these Senators and Representati 
whose voices must meet the continr 
strain of public speaking, should 
need a cigarette that is considerat 
their throats ... a light smoke.” 


L. a recent independent survey, an overwhelming majority of |aw- 
yers, doctors, lecturers, scientists, etc., who said they smoked cigar«'tes, 


The Finest Tobaccos— 


expressed their personal preference for a light smoke. 

Mrs. Longworth’s statement verifies the wisdom of this prefe 
and so do leading artists of radio, stage, screen and opera, w ose 
voices are their fortunes, and who choose Luckies, a light sn ke. 
You, too, can have the throat protection of Luckies—a light sr ke, 
free of certain harsh irritants removed by the exclusive process ‘Its 
Toasted”. Luckies are gentle on your throat. 





“IT'S TOASTED” —YOUR THROAT PROTECTION *camsiinare—’ 


